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FOR WORK AGAIN 
(SEE PAGE 15) 


AN EX-KING 


FOUR GREAT NEW 
CHRYSLERS FOR, 1936 ™ 


raay /, 


y= YEAR, drive a big car! Step into 
the luxury class with a 1936 Chrysler 
. . . and still keep your budget happy. 

You can buy a big new Chrysler Six 


for just a little more than the price of 


lowest-priced cars. You can drive this big 
luxury car at a cost as low, and in many 
cases lower, than smaller cars. 

You get big-car comfort and roominess. 
Big-car riding ease from big tires and big, 
soft-acting springs. Big-car power, speed 
and pick-up. Big-car steadiness on the 
road, 

Through the miracle of Automatic Over- 
drive, available on the Six at slight extra 
cost, you actually get from 3 to § more 
miles from every gallon of gasoline at all 
touring speeds. 

New De Luxe Eight 
If you like action . . . be sure to drive 
the 1936 Chrysler De Luxe Eight. Fast 
and nimble, velvety-smooth . . . this bril- 
liant new Chrysler handles like a small 


car, but rides with all the solid comfort of 


121 and 133-inch wheelbases. Typical 
* 7 * 


THE MAGNIFICENT AIRFLOW EIGHT 


of two thousand dollar cars in smartness 
and appointments, it is priced surprisingly 
enough in the thousand dollar range. 


New Airflows 


... the world’s most modern travel 


For 1936 Chrysler presents two beautiful 
new Airflows.. . the Airflow Eight and 
Airflow Imperial. Here you find the spa- 
ciousness only Airflow design makes pos- 
sible... great wide doors... divan-like 
seats. Here is Floating Ride at its finest. 
Here, too, is the greatest safety on the 
road . . . you ride side the strong steel 
girders of the car frame. 


BIG NEW CHRYSLER SIx 


2 «AT A PRACTICAL PRICE 


Automatic Overdrive is standard on the 
Airflow Imperial. It is available on any 
1936 Chrysler at small extra cost. All the 
1936 Chryslers have strong, rigid safety 
steel bodies . . . famous Floating Power 
. . . time-tested hydraulic brakes . . 
integral body-form trunks on sedans. 

See and drive the Chryslers for 1936. 
Then ask yourself this question: Wit 
Chrysler offering so much luxury .. . fo! 
so little more than the cost of just plail 
transportation . . . isn’t it sensible now f 
me to own a Chrysler? 


vy 1936 Curyster Six. . . 93 horsepower, 11% 
inch wheelbase. Six body types. 

3x 1936 De Luxe Eicut... 105 and 110 hor 
power, 121 and 133-inch wheelbase. Seven box 
types. 

vx 1936 Airrrow Eicut... 


123-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger sedan and six-t 


Is horsepowe 


senger coupe. 
xx 1936 Arrrcow ImperRiAL... 
128-inch wheelbase. Six-passenger sedan and cou 


13° hc rsepow 


Wouldn't you like a catalog? 
We will gladly send you our 1936 literature 
request. Address Chrysler Corporation, Chrys 
Sales Division, 12238 East Jefferson Aven 
Detroit, Mich. , 


* * * 
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Was Death! 


The most beautiful woman in antiquity, with a charm and 
fascination absolutely irresistible, her love was fatal to everyone 
it touched. Soldiers, princes, emperors and statesmen, all were 
melted by contact with her flaming beauty. 

Caesar went from her arms to his assassination. Mark 
Antony threw away the greatest empire in the world to bask in 

sunshine of her smile. Even after she had betrayed him, 
Antony’s love was so great that, when it was falsely reported to 
him that she was dead, he threw himself upon his sword in utter 
despair. And what of Cieopatra? Did she try to share his fate? 
Read her amazing story, together with the life story of thousands 
of other famous men and women of history, in the new ILLUS- 
TRATED WORLD HISTORY. 


ALL HISTORY in ONE BOOK 


at 1-10th of the FORMER COST 


Here is an amazing volume—a lavishly illustrated history of the world, from the dawn 
of history right up to 1935—at an unprecedented low price! Never before has so much 
important historical information been packed into one volume! It puts at your command 

vaster background of history than a lifetime of study could give you. 
every epoch, every great historical character is covered in narrative and picture. Six 
thousand years of human events vividly unfolded before your eyes! Ten thousand sub- 
jects clearly and concisely presented—you waste no time and money going throughendless 
volumes to find the brief facts you need. Not only will you find it the perfect one- 
volume history for quick reference, but you will also enjoy every page of its dramatic, 


thrilling story! 


COMPLETE IN ONE MAGNIFICENT VOLUME 


Edited by Sir John Hammerton & Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 


RULERS & Wilson DECISIVE Council of Trent 
STATESMEN Roosevelt BATTLES a ee : 
Alexander the Great WARS Waterloo eague of Nations 

Julius Caesar Gallis War Yorktown Ratees Vast 
Henry VIII The Crusaders Trafalgar EXPLORERS 
The Medici Crimean War Battle of Marne Columbus 

Reheat ainiad 30 Years War SOLDIERS oe eae Sueie 
Jenstiie ae 7 Years War AND PATRIOTS Balbor olo 
Frederick fhe Great Franco-Prussian William Faaneer 

Napoleon War the Conqueror Pizarro 
Washington Russo-Japanese War Hannibal 

t incaies World War Garibaldi 1 terORY 
Bismarck REVOLUTIONS Hindenburg Seine 

Disraeli French Robert E. Lee Marte Antoinette 
Mussolini American ALLIANCES Queen Elizabeth 
Hitler German AND TREATIES Catherine the Great 
Stalin Russian Holy Alliance Lucrezia Borgia 


Over 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. The most Lavish Collection of 
Photographs and Historic Paintings Ever Put Into ONE BOOK 


The illustrations (which average one to a page) make you feel like an “eye-witness”—each 
» is an authentic historical document! These pictures and portraits were made ‘at, or near, 
* time of events and historic persons they portray—often by eye-witnesses, and from life. 
The priceless originals are the treasures of great museums, lent to the publishers to make this 
story more vividly real than any you ever read before! Combined with the gripping narrative 
ese pictures tell the story of 60 centuries with an interest never before attained in a single 


volume! 


1152 Pages « 800.000 Words 


10,000 Subjects ... With Self-Pronouncing Index 


Synchronized tables of dates before 
each chapter enable the reader not only only 
to “date” any important event or person, but also 


to place either of these in relationship to contem- 
‘rary events and persons. 


Artcraft Binding. Gold Top. Page size 6x9 inches. 


EXAMINE IT ON APPROVAL 


No amount of mere description can give you more than a hint of how 
ireshly and completely the whole world’s story has been told and pictured in 
‘his single book. You must see it to appreciate its fascination. Send coupon 
ior privilege of one week’s free examination. Browse through THE ILLUS- 
‘RATED WORLD HISTORY, and you will be convinced that it is just 
the story of the past which you have wanted for reading, to keep for refer- 
ence, and as an “argument settler.” If you keep it, pay only $3.50 (plus a 
few cents postage) on easy monthly terms. 


The Queen Whose Kiss 


Every nation, 


Messalina 

Joan of Arc 

GREAT HISTORIC 
EPOCHS AND 
MOVEMENTS 


Rise and Fall of 
Roman Empire 
Middle Ages 
Rena'ssance 
Age of Industry 
and Invention 
Demccracy 
New Deal 
Dictatorships 
Communism 
Fascism 
And thousands of 
other subjects 


MAIL THIS 








7 
COUPON— 
Send No 
Money 
ttt rrr 

WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. 6411, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

_Reserve for me one copy of THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD 
HIS rorRy, artcraft binding gold top. Notify me when ready to ship 
and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fully prepaid for one week's 
free examination. If I return the History you will refund my deposit 
at once. If I keep it the deposit is first payment and I will send $1.00 
each month until the Special Price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) 
has been paid. 
Name 
Address 
City State 
PS. If $1.0¢ accompanies order, book will be shipped at once. If 
%. »0 accompanies order, we will pay postage. Same return privilege, 
6 course 
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LETTERS 





CORRECTION: Vol. :VJ, number 16, page 
10 you-attribute to:autogiro-building Harold 
the activities that belong to. church-building- 
pink-slipping-anti-prohibitioning - anti- New- 
Dealing-Raymond of the Clan Pitcairn. 

J. Harry HILLDALE 

Oalk Hill, Fla. 


Editorial Note: NEws-WEEK apologizes for 
this grievous slip of the typewriter which got 
by unnoticed. Harold and Raymond are both 
sons of the late John Pitcairn, Chairman of 
the. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Harold has 
made news as “owner of American rights to 
the autogiro invented by the Spaniard, Juan 
de la Cierva. Credit for the political stage 
show described in News-WEEK should go to 


his brother, 
® 


RELIGION: ... I am sorry to say I con- 
sider your Religion Department an insult to 
a Christ-loving and worshipping peoples that 
has done so much to make our great nation 
what it is. I would advise if you can’t do 
better, leaving it out altogether. Yet I con- 
sider it one of the most vital subjects before 
our people today. If you can’t make that 
more in keeping with Christ's character and 
teaching you may count me out. 

S. R. PARKER 

Wilmington, Del. 


News-WEEK hi is become increasingly inter- 
esting, and I enjoy Lig pe it immensely. As 
an active churchm I read the Religion col- 
umns with great wodetiy and especially ap- 
preciate the very fine article on the Lutherans 
in the issue of Oct. 26. Your Religious Editor 
is very well informed. 

ARTHUR KREINHEDER 

Detroit, Michigan 


SYMPATHY: Your Oct. 26 issue illustrates 
the two self-imposed handicaps which chiefly 
weaken the strikers’ case. When your “aver- 
age citizen” has read or heard a great deal 
about the plight of impoverished producers, he 
begins to sympathize. Then a bunch of them 
pull something like the Illinois milk-strike 
you describe. Violent curtailment of an es- 
sential like this inspires about as much good 
feeling as the Boston police strike which put 

Calvin Coolidge in the White House. 

And when the biggest strike promoters, the 
A. F. of L., hold a meeting in Atlantic City, 
it makes no more impression than a Repub- 
lican Grass-Roots Convention: Brawls at- 
tract onlookers but not backers. 

RoGer CARNEY 

San Francisco, Calif. 


AUTHENTIC: It is a mark of ignorance to 
discuss anything you know nothing about. 
Why not get a bit of authentic information 
before you attempt to write about, let alone 
criticize, the Townsend Plan. 

I am in a position to know that Dr. Town- 
send receives an exact sun of $200 per month 
($2,400 per year) and not the sum of money 
that you implied. On your Nov. 2 issue you 
state four items of critical nature but not one 
of them true or in the le:st very near the 
truth. 

Of course you will have a tax on your ad- 
vertising and that’s a big lump to swallow and 
it’s against big business and technocracy and 
that’s what should be dispelled. As a reader 
of your publication, | find you have too many 
good qualities to be condemned but I think 
a more compromising attitude should be as- 
sumed on your part. 

R. B. Smitu 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Editorial Note: News-WEEk’'s information 
came from an official source. At a conven- 
tion of the Townsend Clubs in Chicago Oct. 
25, Ray S. McAlister, auditor of the Old Age 
Revolving Pensions fund, proclaimed that 
Dr. Townsend had received the $7,532 men- 
tioned in the article. 


OLYMPICS: Glad you disposed so briefly 
(Nov. 2) of the question whether or not 
Americans should go to the Olympic games to 
be held in Germany next year. Why has the 
topic been so stressed elsewhere? You'd think 
the doinys of runners and shot-putters were 
as important as those of the League of Na- 
tions. My own view is that if they all went 
over there and got locked up in concentra- 
tion camps, everyone would be just as well 
off. Provided, of course, there was a race- 
track. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALIcE Mason 


Your report that American plans for the 
Olympic games are going forward in spite 
or rumors to the contrary is a good omen. 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the Frenchman 
who proposed their modern revival 40 years 
ago, said they might “preserve in sport those 
characteristics of nobility and chivalry which 
have distinguished it in the past. This 
would seem more important than ever now. 
If international rivalries can be even partly 
liquidated on the athletic field, more power 
to the athletes! 


MAXWELL GREY 
3oston, Mass, 
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Finest, Hand- | 
iest Toilet Kit in America 


Here is a rare gem of luggage that’s the delight 
of discriminating people everywhere. A simple 
toilet case—minus loops and gadgets—in which 
you can simply toss your favorite toilet articles 
Made of the choicest, thick, top-grain oak-tanned 
cowhide money can buy. . . Lock-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread and back-stitched by 
hand. So finely made that it actually becomes 
more beautiful with age. Two sizes, black jor 
natural tan—most popular is 914”x414"x214 
$6.50. Get one at any good store or postpaid di. 
rect from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers since 
1883, 101 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. 


HAMLEY lad KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE ) 


OF cenune fold feather. 
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Every seven days News. 
WEEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 
Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 
the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) (J, for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Address. 








City State 
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These 2 Famous Novels 
byANATOLE FRANCE 






-“‘THAIS” and “THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD” - 





L # 1 p 

Yes, only 49c—in full, and with 

no further payments—for _ this 
genuine limp leather 312-page volume of 
Anatole France. You don’t even have to send 
the 49c now! Examine the book for 7 days 
FREE. Mail coupon—without money. But 
do it at once; because this offer has never 
been made before and may never be made 
again! 


AVE you ever read Anatole 
France’s glamorous story of 


Anatole France’s 
limpid prose in his tell- 





NOTHING MORE 
To pay! 






an 


Thais, the courtesan who seduced 
2 saint? Thais, the most notori- 
ous “scarlet woman” in Athens, 
was renowned for her wit, beauty, 
and profligacy. A cloistered monk 
determines to lead this lovely 
sinner from evil. In a moving 
scene he persuades her to abandon 
her lovers, destroy her worldly 
goods, and, repentant, to accom- 
pany him to a convent. 


Then comes the satirical de- 
nouement, when, under her erotic 
spell which he can no longer re- 
sist, the former saint becomes a 
sinner and the erstwhile sinner a 
saint! 


ing of this famous story 

is as moving as is Mas- . aoe | 

senet’s lovely music in the BONNARDY 
great opera of the same «4 
name. If you haven’t read ree a 
Thais, you have a genuine 
treat in store—for Thais and 
the thrilling mystery story, 
(also complete in this vol- 

ume) “The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard,” are two of the finest 
novels Anatole France ever 
wrote! 











& 


Never before, you will un- 
doubtedly agree, has such a small 
sum put a finer or more beautiful- 
ly bound volume into your library. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Examine IT FREE 


Let us send you this 312-page book, bound in genuine 
limp leather, for 7 days’ FREE READING. Merely mail 
the coupon. Pay nothing in advance, nothing to postman. 
Then, after 7 days’ free examination, if you feel you can 
part with this volume—simply send. it back and forget the 
matter. Otherwise send only 49¢ plus a few cents postage 
in full payment, and without further obligation of any 
kind. Mail coupon, without money, now! WALTER J. 
BLACK, Inc., Dept. 1611, 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 






BSS. U. 6. Pat. ove, 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 
2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK City,N.Y- 
r ee Oe Se es Oe Ee SEE oe oe ee 


i WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 1611 





2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me for free examination the genuine limp 
leather volume of Anatole France containing, complete 
and unexpurgated, Thais and The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard. I will either return the book or send you only 
49¢, plus a few cents postage, in full payment within 
7 days. 


oe oS ee Te 
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WORLD'S GREATEST 
WARRIOR 


Marshal Foch called Jeanne d’Arc the 
first general of all time. She had a genius 
for using the material at hand. Today 
countless women in business and education 


are using the Mimeograph as a means for per- 
Since the advent of the 


sonal advancement. 
Mimeotype stencil a woman’s artistic touch is 


particularly helpful—for through this great 
invention almost any kind of illustration can be 
readily combined with typing to project ideas viv- 
idly, quickly, handsomely, at low cost. Get latest 
information about the standard stencil-duplicator 
of the world, from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
or see classified phone directory for local address. 


DONALO 
OCNTON 
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Some Anniversaries in Europe and Africa: Outbreak of 


The War; a 1918 Italian Victory; Haile Selassie’s Coronation 


For an hour, Anthony Eden stalked 
up and down the clean cement plat- 
form. The shift of his long, knotty legs 
betrayed nervousness. At last he 
stopped and straightened. The Lau- 
sanne Express—delayed by an All 
Saints’ Day traffic jam in France— 
chuffed into Cornavin station. 

Eden stooped over the grey, birdlike 
figure of Sir Samuel Hoare and blurted 
out a welcome to Geneva: ‘Hullo, Guv’- 
nor.” He tried to look blithe, but he 
knew trouble had come. 


The Governor sniffed the zippy Alpine 
air and started trouble at once. With 
amazing speed he took from the young 
Special Minister his command of League 
affairs. A subtle change came over 
Geneva: Moral indignation against ra- 
pacious Italy—which Eden had worked 
up to a sibilant pitch—subsided. Old- 
fashioned politeness and old-fashioned 
secret conferences took its place. 


Lobbies buzzed. Small nations’ dele- 
gates worried. Eden, their friend, actu- 
ally believed in the Rights of Minorities, 
the Sanctity of Treaties, the Triumph 
of Justice and Peace. For this day— 
when the League met at last to act de- 
cisively on sanctions against an aggres- 
sor—he had slaved, even endangered his 
health. 

But the handsome young stateman’s 
popularity worried the Tories. They 
considered his idealism dangerous. So 
they sent the deft, astute Foreign Min- 
ister to rob him of his day of glory. 


ZERO: In the swift succession of 
talks behind closed doors a new figure 
emerged. Premier Paul van Zeeland of 
Belgium—who studied economics at 
Princeton under Prof. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer—scurried from the Hotel Beau 
Rivage, British headquarters, and the 
Des Bergues, home of the French. 

Minorities’ spokesmen soon saw the 
meaning of this. At the first meeting 
of the Committee of Coordination, van 
Zeeland pushed through a proposal em- 
powering Britain and France to “seek 
an acceptable solution” of the Ethiopian 
dispute through regular diplomatic 
channels. 

“There is nothing further from our 
minds,” Sir Samuel afterward cooed, 
“than to conclude an agreement behind 
the back of the League ... There is 
nothing mysterious or sinister .. .” 

But the small fry wondered, and 
Eden—temporarily at least—lost his 
toothy grin. A solution outside the 
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KEYSTONE 


Ethiopian Troops Guard the Italian Envoys Leaving Addis Ababa 


League was what Mussolini demanded 
and Eden most violently opposed. 


Yet the peace machinery he had oiled 
did not appreciably lose momentum. 
The committee at the same session 
ratified the penalties previously voted 
against Italy and set a Zero Hour: 
Nov. 18—a week after Armistice Day. 


The old-fashioned diplomats went 
home with just sixteen days in which to 
prevent outbreak of history’s most ex- 
tensive and dangerous economic boy- 
cott. What luck they would have no one 
dared predict. Anglo-Italian concili- 
ation seemed more difficult than ever. 


Every day Italian armies inched 
closer to Lake Tana. Mussolini recalled 
17,000 soldiers from Libya, but from 
70,000 to 80,000 remained. In Egypt 





across the border, Britain mustered 
20,000 troops at most. 

Likewise Britain made no move to 
diminish its naval force in the Medi- 
terranean. On the contrary it speeded 
—through the Cairo government—a $5,- 
000,000 project to enlarge Alexandria’s 
harbor. This revived reports that the 
Admiralty planned to use the Nile port 
as a base, instead of Malta. 

In London meanwhile, the controver- 
sy over British sea-power kept hate 
fires burning. Prime Minister Baldwin 
had described the navy as almost obso- 
lete. Last week Lord Strabolgi—a 
hard-bitten naval strategist—exploded: 

“The whole Italian Navy is not even 
in the same class as the squadrons we 
normally Keep in the Mediterranean 
. . - Its position is hopeless . . . The 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO FROM MAYER 


At the Ministry of War in Addis Ababa a Change of Chiefs Has Been Rumored ; 


Conquering Roman Columns March 
Through Arid Lands Toward Addis Ababa 


KEYSTONE 


Danakil Warriors Fight for Duce 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 


Hood, Rodney and Nelson could engage 
the whole Italian fleet and blow it out 
of the water with little risk to them- 
selves.” 


CONTEMPT: In Rome’s southeastern, 
modern quarter, Benito Mussolini last 
week inaugurated University City. To 
this square mile of piazzas and airy, 
streamlined buildings the 632-year-old 
University of Rome will move from its 
crumbling palace near the Pantheon. 

Thousands of students heard the 
Duce cry that to the “supreme shame” 
of sanctions, Italy would oppose ‘“im- 
placable resistance and sovereign con- 
tempt.” Then they went on a rampage. 

First they trotted half-a-dozen blocks 
to the implacable walls of one of the 
Torlonia palaces—home of the British 
Ambassador. Sipping tea in his walled 
park—twelve acres of classic scenery 
that goes with the house—Sir Eric 
Drummond faintly heard cries of Abas- 
so VInghilterra and Abasso le sanzioni! 

The following day King Victor Em- 
manuel left his umbrella-pine forest at 
San Rossore to address the same stu- 


dents—and to silence reports of a rift 
between him and his Duce. 

“In every phase of its history Rome 
has carried out its mission of civiliza- 
tion,” he said quietly. ‘Today Italy is 
following the same path...” 

Again the students followed the path 
of vandalism. They stormed into the 
civic center, battled police and threat- 
ened English-looking pedestrians. They 
made the Hotel Eden’s proprietor de- 
stroy his hostelry’s sign. They forced 
shops with English or Anglophile 
names to close. They raised hob with 
Miss Babington’s tea room in the 
Piazza di Spagna. They even assault- 
ed that sanitary shrine of Anglo- 
American tourism, the H. Roberts 
Pharmacy, dispenser of Pear’s soap 
and Mennen’s talcum since 1843. 


But they made no onslaught against 
the Cimitero degli Inglesi, where lie 
enshrined the remains of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and John Keats. Likewise in 
the Street of the Lion’s Mouth they 
stopped respectfully before a ‘small 
brown house. A bronze plaque over 
the door announced: 

Here from 1854 to 1859 lived 

Robert and Elisabeth Barrett Browning 

‘Open my heart and you will see 

Graven inside of it, Italy. 

RABBITS: Meanwhile Mussolini is- 
sued new decrees to make the “im- 
placable resistance and sovereign con- 
tempt” effective. 

Patient householders received no- 
tices: No heat before Nov. 15. They 
learned they must go without meat 
two days a week. And that their chil- 
dren should raise as many rabbits as 
possible. 

Women formed help-win-the-war 
groups and pledged themselves against 
the use of lipstick, perfumes and Paris 
hats and gowns. From their Duce they 
docilely accepted Ten Commandments 
exhorting them to faith and faithful- 
ness. Commandment No. 2 summarized 
the idea: 

Remain sweet and serene in order to con 
quer the desperation of separation. 

Conquest: Add anniversaries: 
Ethiopian war, four weeks old Nov. 

Getting ready for it alone had cost 
Italy—according to government figures 
—at least $190,000,000. A military 
communique last week gave losses as: 
Slain by Ethiop warriors, 1 officer, 4 
men; killed by Ethiop bacilli, 193 sol- 
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diers, 198 workmen. But the bulletin 
failed to give casualties among native 
troops fighting in the vanguard. 


Gains: In the north the invaders 
took Adowa and occupied a territory 
slightly larger than Delaware; in the 
east (Mussa Ali) they controlled a 
county’s worth of sand and rock; in the 
south (Ogaden) they conquered a belt 
of wastelands 70 miles at its deepest— 
therefore not closer than 200 miles to 
the nearest objective, Harar. 

This week the offensive borrowed new 
vigor from yet another anniversary— 
the Italians’ knockout of the Austrian 
armies at Vittorio Veneto, Nov. 4, 1918. 


Vorth Front. At Edagamus, apex of 
the A-A-A line, chaplains celebrated 
Victory Mass on altars improvised of 
ammunition cases. Planes and tanks 
tuning up furnished solemn but im- 
patient music. At dawn, Gen. Ruggero 
Santini’s army corps shouldered rifles 
and shovels, split into three columns 
and started a 45-mile trek to Makale 
pronounced Mock’ah-ley). 

But the Italians met no enemy. Ad- 
vance scouts already had sold the Weri 
Valley natives the idea of Mussolini as 
“a Great White Father who would de- 
liver you from oppression—but will de- 
stroy you with a huge machine from 
the air if you resist.” 

After two days’ march, the Fascists 
peacefully occupied Dongolio, some 15 

les short of Makale, and Abi Addi, 
20 miles to the west. They controlled 
heights that would enable them to push 
on without fear of flank attack. 


Hell-Hole. Last week the Italians al- 
so claimed progress in the most terri- 
fying sector of their war, the Danakil 
Desert. 

Qn the Hell-Hole-of-Creation’s north- 
ern fringe, a Fascist column won over 
a tribe of man-mutilating savages. 
With these warriors, whose equipment 
consists of a spear, a ragged hide and 
clogs, the Italians climbed some 4,000 
feet to support Santini’s left flank. 


EmPeEROR: The priests jingled cym- 
bals and waved praying sticks. For 
four hours Haile Selassie, attired in 
creamy silk, sat on an ivory throne in 
St. George’s Cathedral and prayed for 
victory. 

Then he fed 10,000 tribesmen broundo 
—raw meat warm from the cow—in 
celebration of the first anniversary of 
his coronation as King of Kings. The 
crimson-dripping food contrasted with 
reports of famine in Ras Kassa’s army. 

Later six prancing Hungarian steeds 
hauled the Emperor through the capital 
in his coronation coach. In 1930 he 
“rented” it from the German State 
Museum for $6,000—a bargain. It had 
belonged to Kaiser Wilhelm. 
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General Emilio de Bono, Commanding the 
Northern Army, Watches the Italians Advance 
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BUDGET: From Maze of Uncertain Conjecture, 


Two Definite Worries Emerge: Work-Relief and AAA 


“I’m going to surprise my wife to- 
night. I’m going to get home for 
dinner.” 

With that, a short, middle-aged man 
clapped on his hat and pushed through 
the swinging door that leads out of 
Room 234 in the drab United States 
Treasury Building. For the first time 
in days, Daniel W. Bell, Acting Di- 
rector of the Budget, quit work at a 
respectable hour. 

Since mid-September, Bell and his 
staff of 43—recently increased from 30 
—have labored over budget estimates 
for the next fiscal year, which begins 
July 1, 1936. Lights burned late as they 
strove to lop off a few hundred dollars 
here, a few hundred thousand there. 

Rarely can a President afford to give 
more than 30 minutes of his time to 
any caller. But for three consecutive 
days last week Dan Bell with his bulg- 
ing brief cases strode into the White 
House and remained from one to three 
hours. Each time, he carried away 
tables of figures bearing blue-penciled 
scratches and notations in the Roose- 
velt handwriting. 


GueEssineé: As usual, budget activity 
tempted many a correspondent who 
once got D’s in arithmetic to sharpen 
his pencil, juggle billions, and predict 
1936-37 Federal expenditures. Some of 
the newspaper forecasts caught the 
President’s eye. At his midweek press 
conference he issued what he called his 
- “annual warning’: Any reporter who 
tries to foretell the new budget will 
find himself out on a limb, for not even 
administration insiders can estimate 
the total until the budget reaches final 
form Jan. 1. 

A newspaper man promptly called at- 
tention to the predictions Rexford Guy 
Tugwell had made in Los Angeles two 
days earlier. In a speech chock-full of 
ten-digit figures, the chief Brain Truster 
had forecast liquidation of government 
lending agencies and a balanced budget 
by 1938. What, asked the reporter, did 
Mr. President think of that? 

Why, smiled the President, Rex’s 
version was nearly as wild as the aver- 
age press report. 

Nevertheless, in driblets from gov- 
ernment fiscal experts came a vague 
outline of Mr. Roosevelt’s budgetary 
intentions: 1—He expects expenses of 
regular government agencies next year 
will closely approximate this year’s 
figure of $2,200,000,000. 2—On emer- 
gency agencies, he intends to spend far 
less than the $4,600,000,000 appropri- 
ated for this year. 3—He hopes to have 
several hundred millions left over from 
this year’s appropriations; these can be 
applied to next year’s expenses. 

But above all else, the new budget de- 
pends on the future of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
two most gigantic enterprises—work- 
relief and the AAA. 


Joss: More than half this year’s 
$8,500,000,000 appropriations went to 
the huge work-relief organization which 
set out in May to employ 3,500,000 des- 
titute Americans. 

Last week Harry Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, glumly an- 
nounced that after six months only 
1,543,000 men and women had landed 
relief jobs. Enormous delays occurred 
because each grant had to get red-taped 
from local officials to WPA chiefs to 
President Roosevelt to Controller Gen- 
eral McCarl. Strikes and shortages of 
skilled labor helped hamstring the job- 
making drive. Slow arrival of needed 
materials impeded numerous projects. 
And many untrained local relief direc- 
tors simply failed to distribute jobs 
fast enough. 

Even if the administration makes 
good on its promise of hiring the full 
3,500,000, as many as 6,000,000 Ameri- 
cans may still be without jobs. Recog- 
nizing this problem, Mr. Roosevelt last 


Rexford Tugwell: The President Thought His Predictions as Wild as Reporters 


week began giving pep-talks to big 
businessmen. 

To each he explained that industria] 
production had climbed to 90 per cent 
of the 1929 level, but that employment 
had reached only 82 per cent and pay- 
rolls 74. Unless industry provides many 
more jobs, large-scale Federal relief 
must continue in some form. And with- 
out vast cuts in relief, there can be no 
great reductions in the budget. 


Farms: Early next year in the aus- 
tere, marble-columned Supreme Court 
chamber a little group of aging men 
will hand down a decision which can 
make or break the new budget. They 
will pass judgment on the constitution- 
ality of AAA processing taxes. If 
they outlaw the levies, Uncle Sam must 
find other sources for the $600,000,000 
benefit payments he has contracted to 
pay farmers. But if they uphold the 
taxes, the Treasury can collect $200.- 
000,000 in back revenue which proces- 
sors have tied up in court actions. 

Last week AAA officials seemed t 
behave as if they had never heard of 
the Supreme Court. Exuberant over a 
6-to-1 vote for their corn-hog program 
in last fortnight’s poll of farmers, they 
speeded up work on new crop-control 
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regulations for cotton, corn and whéat. 
In addition, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace announced plans for lending 
farmers 45 cents a bushel on corn they 
put up as security. The loans, Which 
may total $150,000,000, will mark the 
peginning of Wallace’s “ever normal 
eranary’—his scheme for stabilizing 
the market by storing surplus grain in 
times of plenty and releasing it in lean 
years. 
’ But behind all the obvious plan- 
naking, AAA attorneys quietly pored 
ver tax plans—for use if the Supreme 
‘ourt boots out the processing levy. 
Most likely substitute: A sales tax on 
uxury goods. 


~ 


PITTSBURGH: Mayor Skips Town 
So He Won’ t Have to Sell Bonds 


William N. McNair, wise-cracking 
layor, who unexpectedly rolled into 
-ittsburgh’s City Hall aboard the 1933 
emocratic landslide, believes in putting 
n a show for the people. 

For two years Bill McNair’s flamboy- 
ant gestures—ranging from crooning at 
political meetings to presenting the 
Pope with a Pittsburgh stogy—have 
amazed friends and foes alike. But for 
all his unorthodox actions he never for- 


OCD a he 


gets his twin ideals—the single tax and 
less governmentalism. 

Since August the Mayor has fought a 
proposed $31,000,000 WPA program for 
Pittsburgh—‘“‘most relief money goes 
for liquor, anyway.”’ Over his veto the 
City Council authorized $6,000,000 in 
bonds to pay for Pittsburgh’s share in 
the project. When the City Controller 
tried to sell part of the issue, McNair 
—who as Mayor must open all bids— 
went sightseeing at Atlantic City. 

Later the Mayor neglected to pro- 
claim the special election necessary to 
put the rest of the bonds on this week’s 
ballot. And last week he skipped town 
—putting a final obstacle in the path of 
those who seek a court order forcing 
him to sell the bonds. 

During the week, McNair visited Cin- 
cinnati, Memphis, and New Orleans. At 
each stop he talked volubly to reporters: 
“Yeah, I ran away from Pittsburgh. 
I’m a Jeffersonian Democrat. I believe 
that government governs best which 
governs least ... My cops have old- 
fashioned ideas . . . They think they 
ought to clamp down on the gambling 
places. They make plenty of arrests. 
But I let ’em all out... 

“I am anti-Roosevelt. We sent $80,- 
000,000 in taxes to Washington last 
year. I don’t know what Washington 
did with it but I do know that Pitts- 
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Mayor McNair: Seen and Heard Almost Everywhere but Pittsburgh 





burgh missed that money very much 
. .. We in Pittsburgh spend twice as 
much as you do (in Cincinnati) and I 
don’t know why, but if we don’t spend 
it in Pittsburgh they’ll spend it for us 
in Washington anyway .. .I would run 
for President on a single-tax platform 
at the drop of a hat.” 


+ 
ROOSEVELTS: President’s Home 


County Papers Can’t Convert Him 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Dutchess 
County, N. Y., neighbors take his com- 
ings and goings calmly. Late last 
week the President returned to his 
family home at Hyde Park to vote. The 
crowd that greeted him at the station 
consisted of three railroad employes 
and a telegraph boy. 

The President found his ancestral 
county—normally Republican—in the 
grip of bitter political warfare involv- 
ing the New Deal. Over his breakfast, 
Mr. Roosevelt read The Poughkeepsie 
Eagle-News—‘“Official Newspaper of 
Dutchess County.” Three editorials 
supported local Republican candidates. 
A fourth blasted the President: 

“It is well to have a President who 
does something. But it would be far 
better to have a President who does 
things right.” 

A full-page advertisement of the Re- 
publican county committee screamed: 
“Repudiate the New Deal.” 

That afternoon The Poughkeepsie 
Star & Enterprise greeted the President 
with two first-page stories detailing the 
$650,000 WPA projects allotted Dutch- 
ess County last week, and a $100,000 
RFC loan offered Poughkeepsie. An 
editorial indignantly exclaimed: 

“But what many of our readers re- 
port as amazing and angering to them 
as citizens and voters is the sudden 
avalanche of New Deal hand-outs here 
on election eve, as if Poughkeepsie and 
its voters can be bought just as the 
Roosevelt New Deal brain-trusters have 
purchased whole sections of the country 
by their lavish wastage of the tax- 
payers’ money.” 

The blasts failed to convert President 
Roosevelt to Republicanism. 


® At Hyde Park the President gave 
himself—and newspaper readers—a 
breathing spell. He went into deeper 
seclusion than on any previous visit. 
He took no part in local or State cam- 
paigns. He issued no statements to 
reporters, quartered 6 miles away in 
Poughkeepsie. And he received few 
callers. 


Stephen Early, his press secretary, 
clamped down on news. His only an- 
nouncement: The Hyde Park Volunteer 
Fire Department had presented Vol- 
unteer Fireman Roosevelt with a medal 
commemorating 25 years of member- 
ship. 


® All of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
radio earnings go to the American 
Friends Service Committee for health 
work and schools in West Virginia. 
Last week the committee reported 
Mrs. Roosevelt had turned over $72,000 
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received for sixteen 15-minute talks— 
a total of four hours on the air. If she 
had talked ten minutes more—at the 
same rate—her income would have 
equaled her husband’s salary for a full 
year’s work as President of the United 
States. 


LABOR: Green Sees Red Menace; 
Liberals Say He’s Color-Blind 


Communists and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor never mince words 
proclaiming each other the working- 
man’s enemy. Reds brand A. F. of L. 
officials as reactionary old fogies blind 
to capitalism’s evils. The Federation 
insists Communists are strike-fomen- 
ters, leagued with Moscow and plotting 
violent overthrow of American demo- 
cracy. 

Last week A. F. of L. President 
William Green picked up his telephone 
in Washington and put through a Min- 
neapolis call. To Meyer Lewis, his 
chunky personal agent, Green gave 
crisp orders: Start an intensive cam- 
paign to drive all Communists from 
Minneapolis unions. 

For six weeks Lewis had toured the 
Northwest to probe working conditions. 
In Minneapolis he found a blood-stained 
chronicle of labor unrest: four killed 
and 500 injured since 1934. And at the 
Strutwear knitting plant a strike still 
raged—with over 1,000 workers idle 
and tempers daily growing more bitter. 

Immediately after Green’s commands 
arrived, Lewis went into action. To 
Minneapolis churches, labor organiza- 
tions, employers, newspapers, and radio 
stations he appealed for vigorous co- 
operation: 

“The Federation plans to strike and 
strike hard. We hope... we can bring 
... an industrial employer and employe 
relationship which is truly American.” 

Conservatives rejoiced. They gave 
reasons why Minneapolis—probably 
more than any other American city— 
needed a thorough Communist cleanup: 
1—A deluge of seditious literature 


Helena Earthquake 


among workers and National Guards- 
men during 1934 riots; 2—Alleged in- 
citement and continuance of the current 
Strutwear strike by left-wing elements; 
3—Communist tendencies among lead- 
ers of General Drivers’ Local 574, domi- 
nant union on the city’s labor front. 


Liberal-radical groups pooh-poohed 
the fuss about the menace of Red 
activity: Minneapolis workers wanted 
better labor conditions, not a _ Bol- 
shevist revolution. Communists, despite 
frenzied political speech-making, had 
never made a dent in election returns. 


But how explain the city’s long list of 
strike casualties? Minnesota’s Gov- 
ernor, Floyd Olson, laid much of the 
blame on police abandonment of clubs 
for bullets. After one riot last year he 
announced: “An official investigation 

. of the shooting by police... re- 
vealed that out of 45 persons shot, at 
least 40 were shot in the back, and 
some ... were three blocks away from 
the scene.” 


NATURE: The Old Dame Goes on 
A Rampage; Shakes Things Up 


All Nature wears one universal grin. 

Henry Fielding, 18th century English 
novelist, wouldn’t have thought Dame 
Nature such a merry old girl last week. 


The Chenango and Susquehanna 
Rivers, bloated by a cloudburst, tore up 
$100,000 worth of roads, bridges and 
buildings in upper New York. From 
California deep into the Midwest, 
storms and icy winds turned noses 
red and nipped crops with frost. Chi- 
cago, languid under a record October 
heat wave, watched its thermometers 
drop 42 degrees in eight hours. 


Instead of grinning, Nature directed 
a gloomy frown at Helena, Mont. 
Once again, earthquake racked the 
city’s foundations. A crashing chimney 
killed two men, bringing the total 
casualties of Helena’s’ three-week 
quake to seven. Hospital authorities 
had to transport scores of injured to 


towns outside the danger zone. Plaster 
fell in the county jail, forcing guards to 
herd their twenty prisoners into less 
perilous quarters. 

That night, by a strange coincidence, 
the East had an earthquake all its own, 
unrelated to the Helena temblor. It 
woke President Roosevelt at Hyde 
Park. It sent bewildered citizens 
scurrying to telephones to query polic« 
and newspapers about the “explosion. 
It set off automatic burglar alarms, 
knocked pictures from their hooks, and 
cracked a few walls—but did no serious 
damage. 

The day after the eastern shock, an- 
other quake hit long-suffering Helena. 
Inhabitants huddled around camp-fires 
and steaming soup-kitchens. To the 
familiar sensations of shaky ground 
and crumbling houses they seemed ai- 
most indifferent. Their new problem: 
freezing weather under an open sky. 

As if she had not played enough 
pranks, Nature this week sent a hurri- 
cane tearing across South Florida. The 
gargantuan whirlwind, which had 
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Father Lynch at Fordham’s Seismograph: 
the Eastern Earthquake Left Its Mark 
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Victims Face an Added Menace: Freezing Weather 
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WIDE WORLD 


The South Carolina Militia Moves in to Keep the Highway Department Out 





KEYSTONE 


Gov. Olin D. Johnston: Busy 
Keeping a Campaign Promise 


roared down the South Atlantic for 
days, suddenly veered from its south- 
erly course and headed for the Coast. 

Monday the storm crippled ships off 
shore and whacked Miami full force. 
It tumbled buildings, injured dozens, up- 
rooted telephone poles and flooded Bis- 
cayne Boulevard. From Miami it howled 
across the sparsely popuia:ed Ever- 
glades, then swept out over the Gulf. 


REBELLION: Governor Declares 
War on Insurgent Subordinates 


In 1930, a 34-year-old ex-mill-hand 
hamed Olin D. Johnston missed the 
Governorship of South Carolina by a 
paltry 998 votes. The young candidate 
bitterly charged that Ben M. Sawyer, 
chief highway commissioner, had en- 
gineered his defeat. 

Four years later Johnston stumped 
the State on a vindictive platform call- 
ing for reorganization of the highway 
department, curtailment of its power, 


and removal of Ben Sawyer. Voters 
swept him into the Governorship. 

Last January, Johnston moved into 
th: Executive Mansion. He had hardly 
unpacked his bags when he called on 
the entire fourteen-man Highway Com- 
mission to resign. It flatly refused. 
Then he instructed the commission to 
make plans for $3 auto licenses, which 
he had promised in place of existing 
$6-$8 tags. Again the board refused. 


Next he got from his Attorney Gen- 
eral a ruling that four commission 
members’ terms had expired. In their 
place he named his own men. But the 
commission declined to comply. Last 
week it obtained a court order tempor- 
arily barring the new members. 

The Governor had stood all he could. 
Before dawn next day he called out 
the South Carolina National Guard. 
To explain his action, he issued a sonor- 
ous proclamation: 

“I do proclaim and declare ... the 
Highway Commission . to be in a 
state of insurrection, rebellion, and in- 
surgency ... and to be subject to con- 
trol by the militia...” 

Early morning risers in Columbia, 
the picturesque little capital, - blinked 
their eyes. Planted squarely across the 
entrances to the State Office Building 
stood 61 khaki-clad soldiers, armed with 
rifles and machine-guns. They checked 


» over lists to make sure no commissioner 


got into the building. Within, elevators 
whizzed past the highway department 
headquarters on the second floor with- 
out stopping. 

Johnston appointed a full new board 
and told them to take over the highway 
offices. He ordered his troops to set up 
cots and sleep there at night. He sent 
soldiers to three Columbia banks to 
seize control of $1,800,000 highway 
funds. The Governor prepared, if 
necessary, to keep his troops on guard 
till the Legislature meets in January. 

Late in the week a process server 
arrived with a State Supreme Court 
writ enjoining the Johnston board from 
holding office. Soldiers promptly hustled 


him into the street, his papers rammed 
back into his pocket. 

Few noted the amazing similarity be- 
tween Governor Johnston’s strong-arm 
tactics and the brawl staged in next- 
door Georgia two-and-a-half years ago. 
In 1933, Gov. Eugene Talmadge reduced 
Georgia automobile license fees to $3. 
He attempted to remove five highway 
department engineers, and seized con- 
trol of $2,500,000 in department funds. 
Then he declared martial law. His mi- 
litia took over the department’s prop- 
erty and expelled all anti-Talmadge 
men. And in Georgia, too, process serv- 
ers failed to get past the Governor's 
guards. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK 





THE PRESIDENT: 


Presented the Air Mail Flier’s Medal of 
Honor to seven pilots for heroic action. 
Issued strongly-worded statement considered 
equivalent to urging cessation of all Amer- 


ican trade with Italy. 

Began formulating policies to govern the 
emergency budget for the fiscal year of 
1937 (see page 8). 

DEPARTMENTS: 


Treasury disclosed that import duty collec- 
tions on wines and liquors in September 
exceeded those for any previous month 


since Prohibition. Total collections, 3,- 
416,206—almost $300,000 more than Sep- 
tember, 1934. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes proposed a 
revolving fund for a continuing low-cost 
housing afia slum-clearance program, 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Johnson 
announced the WPA had allotted $18,390,- 
550 for improvements on 313 airports; 450 
other airport projects await the approval 
of engineers. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace established 
a national tax-exempt sales allotment of 
226,600,000 bushels of potatoes from the 
1936 crop; the«wsale of this amount is ex- 
empt from the 45-cents-a-bushel levy’ pro- 
vided in the Warren Potato Control Law. 

Attorney General Cummings accepted the 
resignation of Angus D. MacLean, recently 
appointed Assistant Attorney General. 
MacLean is the fifth key man to leave the 
Department of Justice since Spring. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

WPA Administrator Hopkins revealed that 
the work-relief program is 2,000,000 jobs 
short of its goal of employing 3,500,000 
(see page 8). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct. 31) 


Moceipts ©. ...sscdecwoesucccersess $43,978,341.70 
Expenditures .cccccscevcccosess $123,125,614.03 
Balance. ..cccccccccce esecsses $1,473,082,450.99 
Deficit, fiscal year..........+-. $1,393,259,976.22 
Pubise DOR ciccccvsdvcccere $29,461,602,046.19 
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Miss Laura Roth of California: She Likes to Play With Tigers 
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Philadelphia Kennel Club Show: Nona Schultz 
Gives a Prize to J. W. Cross’s ‘Formuld 
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Ethiopian Interlude: Pulling Uphill or Being Pulled Down? 





KEYSTONE 
Two Lion Actors in Hollywood: Tarzan and King Do Their Thomas Schall, Blind Senator From Minnesota, 
Daily Chore at the California Zoological Gardens Exercises on His Farm Near Washington 
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Mrs. John Hay Whitney Clears a Hurdle in the 
Inter-American Horse Show at Chevy Chase ” 
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Captain Franco Takes His Lator Over a High Jump in Washington: 
the Chilean Team Now Competes at Madison Square Garden 
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CANDIDATES: GOP Dips Spoon 
Into Bubbling Political Pot 


During Washington’s midsummer lull, 
capital correspondents last August took 
to political speculation. Blithely they 
pasted labels reading “GOP Presi- 
dential Possibility” on every prominent 
Roosevelt critic—ranging from Alfred 
E. Smith to Charles A. Lindbergh. 

Within a month most Republicans 
narrowed down the field to fqur men— 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho, 
Gov. Alfred M. Landon of Kansas, Her- 
bert C. Hoover of Palo Alto, Calif., 
and Frank Knox of Chicago. 

Then Borah lost caste in the East by 
flirting with the Townsend plan. Knox 
weakened his case by lambasting the 
AAA, on which most discreet Repub- 
licans keep silent while angling for 
Western votes. And, remembering the 
1932 debacle, the party simply didn’t 
warm to a Hoover boom. 


By last week Republican candidate- 


pickers had concentrated on the square- 
faced, studious-looking Kansan, Alf 
Landon. Nationally unknown till last 
Spring, Governor Landon then at- 
tracted the country’s political spotlight 
by his trick of balancing Kansas’s 
budget and cutting its taxes. 

Like Greta Garbo, he later won pub- 
licity by the simple technique of seem- 
ing to shun it. From Washington 
political writers swarmed out to his 
old-fashioned, tree-shaded home in 
Topeka. But the 48-year-old Governor 
carefully refrained from announcing 
Presidential plans. 

The less Landon talked, the more Re- 
publicans—and even Democrats—talked 
about him. A month ago President 
Roosevelt himself did some informal 
nominating for the GOP. To friends 
the President revealed his belief that 
the Kansan would be his 1936 opponent. 
Last week Roosevelt’s relief admin- 
istrator, Harry L. Hopkins, seemed to 
take it for granted that Republicans 
would choose Landon. To reporters who 
lauded the Kansan’s budget-balancing 
proclivities, Hopkins grinned: 

“Wait till he runs for President. 
We've got a complete file on him... 
The Governor of Kansas has never put 
up a thin dime for the unemployed in 
Kansas ... Of course some cities and 
counties in Kansas have done well, but 
the State has done nothing. The last 
thing I knew of the Governor, he was 
trying to get money from me to keep 
his schools open.” 

Hopkins’s blast jolted Landon out of 
his “I do not choose to talk” strategy. 
The Governor announced he would 
prove Kansas had contributed moun- 
tains of “‘thin dimes” for State relief. 
He planned to squash the WPA boss’s 
charges this week in an address at 
Cleveland—his first out-of-Kansas 
speech since becoming a White House 
possibility. 


BupsBiLes: Whatever Hopkins felt, 
even the Governor’s most ardent boost- 
ers wouldn’t claim the stage was all set 
for a Roosevelt-Landon battle in 1936. 
Before convention time next Summer, 
the Presidential pot has eight more 
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W. M. Jardine, Senator Capper and Kansas’s Budget-Balancer, Landon 


months to boil. Some of last week’s 


bubbles: 


® In Pittsburgh, Frank Knox continued 
his round of speechmaking. With just 
the amount of bashfulness expected of 
those who hopefully eye the White 
House, the Chicago publisher insisted: 
“I am not even a candidate. All I am 
doing is what any good citizen would 
do—attack abuses which are doing the 
country harm.” 


® Associates of Herbert Hoover an- 
nounced he would invade Manhattan 
Nov. 16 to deliver his first Eastern 
political speech since 1932. He planned 
to address the Ohio Society of New 
York—and a national radio audience. 


Two days after the announcement, 
Ohio’s Republican State Committee 
picked Representative Chester C. Bol- 
ton of Cleveland as its “Presidential 
candidate.” Prime purpose of the 
move: To forestall Hoover’s winning 
any Ohio delegates to the next party 
convention. 


® In Boise, Senator Borah walloped one 
of his pet bogies, 1932-vintage Republic- 
anism: ‘The world has passed by the 
Old Guard ... (which) has little to 
offer except repentance.” 


© In New Orleans, Gerald L. K. Smith, 
the voluble preacher who took control 
of the Share-Our-Wealth Society after 
Huey Long’s death, revealed he would 
try to ride into the White House on a 
wealth-sharing platform. “Who knows,” 
he mused, “I may be the next President 
of the United States.” 


® In Clevzland, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
ex-keeper of the Blue Eagle, lashed the 
New Deal for “amazing blunders and 
failures.” He called the work-relief 
program a “fantastical flop,” the AAA 
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“temporary and artificial.” Nothing 
permanent, he said, had been done to 
relieve unemployment, and the nation 
seemed headed for “floods of printing 
press money.” 

Thereupon, he called for Roosevelt's 
reelection—because he is “the single 
effective exponent of the policy of ‘do 


’ 99 


something’. 


® In Washington, Hamilton Fish Jr., 
Red-baiting Representative from New 
York, issued a threat: Unless the Re- 
publicans boom “someone of the type of 
former President Theodore Roosevelt 
. . . I reserve the right to become a 
candidate.” 


EVICTION: Supreme Court Justice 
Loses His Home to New Deal 


For twenty years James Clark Mc- 
Reynolds, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, has lived in the ornate 
Rochambeau Apartments on Washing- 
ton’s Connecticut Avenue. In Suite 602 
the conservative, 73-year-old bachelor 
spent much of the past year pondering 
New Deal laws. 

There in February he cooked up his 
sizzling minority opinion on the admin- 
istration’s gold clause cancellations: 
“This is Nero at his worst... The guar- 
antees to which men and women. . 
have looked to protect their interests 
have been swept away.” 

Last week the New Deal swept away 
the roof over the Justice’s head. To 
him and some 100 other Rochambeau 
tenants went notices to vacate the build- 
ing by Dec. 1. The administration, still 
needing office space for the 40,000 new 
employes -it had brought to Washing- 
ton, had leased the building. 
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GREECE: Royalists Rig Vote and Insure King’s 
Return; Now They Hope He Will Marry—but Whom? 


King George II: 1,491,992. Oppo- 
nents: 32,454. 

The official score indicated a 97.8 per 
cent Royalist Greek nation. But the 
political game played Nov. 3 was fixed. 
, free plebiscite, enabling citizens to 
decide whether they wanted a mon- 
archy or a republic, did not jibe with 
the plans of Regent George Kondylis, 
Greek strong man. 

By an emergency decree he limited 
the vote to mere endorsement of last 
month’s Monarchist coup which gave 
Kondylis control of the government. 
Monarchists counted the ballots. Eight 
hundred Republican and Communist 
leaders went to island concentration 
camps. Their henchmen boycotted the 
polls. 

Voters strolled to churches, ~* court 
houses and schools to deposit blue Mon- 
archist ballots or red Republican slips. 
The populace appeared unperturbed by 
the gagging of the opposition. Re- 
publicans pursued the same tactics at 
the 1924 elections after they terminated 
George’s 15-month reign. 

Some Royalists celebrated their vic- 
tory in advance. Days before the pleb- 
iscite they blossomed out in handlebar 
mustaches—tributes to the late King 
Constantine, father of George. 

The ex-ruler, an athletic, well-tailored 
man of 45, got the news in a London 
restaurant. Usually democratic, he de- 
clined to receive reporters. Major 
Dimitry Levidis, the aide who has 
shared his twelve-year exile, spoke for 
him. “King George is proud and happy 
at the result of the plebiscite.” 

Next day George posed for photo- 
graphs. “Now I hope you will let me 
alone,” he told camera men. Then he 
bought a new suit. 

He planned to leave London Nov. 15, 
travel to Brindisi and board the 22- 
year-old mine-layer Helle, one of the 
ships commandeered for Eleutherios 
Venizelos’s luckless Republican revolt 
last March. Greeks assumed the rein- 
stated King would occupy the white 
marble residence of former President 
Alexander Zaimis whom  Kondylis 
ousted. 

Admirers predicted the heirless mon- 
arch—whom former Queen Elizabeth 
divorced last July—would remarry and 
establish a dynasty. But for once gos- 
sips were stumped. Unlike other royal 
eligibles, the colorless ruler has played 
no feminine favorites. 


FRANCE: Political Mutineers 
Scutile Laval’s Ship of State 


The Hall of the Four Columns in the 
Chamber of Deputies breeds rumors 
like a crossroads cafe. Newspaper men 
lounged there last week, buttonholing 
members of the finance commission. 


What they learned may spell disaster 
for Premier Pierre Laval’s economy 
program, if not for his government. 

Last July, by special decree-laws, the 
Premier slashed veterans’ pensions 10 
per cent, and instituted heavy income 
taxes. These measures, which he seeks 
to perpetuate in his new budget, 
aroused the French public. To the pow- 
erful finance committee, they seemed 
political folly. 

Socialist members, eager to soothe 
the populace before the. Spring elec- 
tions, fought the cuts. Center and even 
right wing politicians also decided to 
safeguard their jobs. It seemed certain 
other Deputies would woo the elector- 
ate when Parliament reconvenes this 
month. 

By a vote of 36 to 7, members moved 
to restore the pensions and reduce in- 
come taxes. Then they proposed to set 
up a 500,000,000-franc ($33,000,000) 
fund to reimburse small investors for 
the shrunken interest on government 
bonds. 

Meanwhile Laval, President Albert 
Lebrun, and the Cabinet conferred 


around an oval table in the Elysee Pal- 
ace. With incredible speed they whirled 
out 400 new decrees. Next day the Of- 
ficial Journal published them in a 352- 
page issue—a record for size. 


General Kondylis: He Called on Greeks to Vote for the Monarchy 


One law established wages for street 
cleaners. Another—a blow at the radi- 
cal press and its campaign against 
Benito Mussolini—forbade aspersions 
on foreign rulers. Additional measures 
regulated the sale of gas masks, set 
wheat prices, increased espionage pen- 
alties, and relieved debtors. Few phases 
of French life escaped regulation. 

Yet almost as fast as Laval pushed 
through new laws, the finance group 
quashed economy decrees. Alarmed, he 
summoned the committee’s swarthy 
president, Louis Malvy, whose dark 
mustache droops like the Premier’s. 
The changes, Laval insisted, meant 
financial ruin. He begged the politicians 
to reconsider. 

Malvy carried the warning back to 
his colleagues. Unimpressed, they 
promptly threw overboard more of 
Laval’s economies. 


BRITAIN: 6 Parties Face Stiff 
Fight but Little to Fight Over 


Political bugaboos more terrifying 


than Hallowe’en ghosts stalked last 
week through Britain. Conservatives, 
Laborites, Independent (left wing) 


Laborites, Liberals, the Lloyd George 
family Liberals, and Communists, all 
clanked them out with fierce invective 
in the campaign for the Nov. 14 election. 

Of all the embattled candidates, only 
Capt. the Rt. Hon. Edward Algernon 
Fitzroy calmly caught up on his read- 
ing. Contrary to an unwritten rule, 
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Laborites ran a candidate against the 
Tory Speaker. It wasn’t “cricket,” the 
captain said, and refused to fight. 

Basically, the parties found little to 
fight about. All agreed on backing the 
National Government at Geneva. Liber- 
als and Laborites opposed Tory de- 
mands for increases in defense services. 
In addition, Laborites clamored for 
nationalization of arms manufacture. 

Economically, both large opposition 
parties favored free trade and an end 
of the Ottawa agreements protecting 
intra-empire commerce. Moreover, 
Laborites urged government operation 
of banks, transport, power, and key 
industries. 

Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, trotted out an old bogy 
to haunt voters. “Utter ruin,” he 
warned, would follow a Labor victory, 
with bank runs and flight of foreign 
money. 


® Independent Laborites—they had only | 


three seats in the last House of Com- 
mons—put up twenty candidates. They 
denounced both the National Govern- 
ment and orthodox Laborites who 
would lead the workers “down into the 
hell of war.” 


® David Lloyd George fought for a 
New Deal of his own. He called for a 
vast public works program financed by 
a “prosperity loan.” To combat the 
“menace” of Japan, he urged closer co- 
operation with the United States. 


® Communists, with no seats in the last 
House, entered only two candidates. 
Both attacked the government and the 
“fraud of capitalist democracy.” 


® Throughout the country, feminine en- 
thusiasts campaigned with tea parties. 
At Rugby, women Tories gathered to 
hear talkies of government heroes. To 
their horror, the operator grabbed the 
wrong film. It flashed on Major Clem- 
ent R. Attlee, Labor leader, who made 
hash of Tory reputations. 


® On the stump, Attlee turned on a 
renegade colleague. “Ramsay Mac- 
Donald,” he thundered, “is a nudist who 
has shed every rag of political con- 
viction he ever had.” 


® Instead of running in some safe Tory 
constituency MacDonald stubbornly 
faced booing miners in Seaham, County 
Durham. Pathetically he disclaimed 
responsibility for his boy Malcolm’s 
Cabinet job. “I had nothing to do with 
it. It was Mr. Baldwin’s idea.” The 
audience roared. “I know perfectly 
well there are people mean, despicable, 
ignominious enough to laugh at that 
story, but it’s true.” 


® Lord Snowden of the bitter tongue 
spoke for the Liberals on a national 
radio hook-up after Tories tried and 
failed to keep him off the air. Both he 
and Chamberlain, his successor at the 
Treasury, took credit for Britain’s 
balanced budget. Chamberlain sud- 
denly tired of the argument. “It wasn’t 
he or I,” he exclaimed scornfully. “It 
was the permanent Treasury officials!” 

Yet he proved a clever politician 
later. An old enemy of public works 
for unemployment relief, he announced 
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the government’s plan to launch a road- 
building program. It will last five 
years, and cost £100,000,000 ($491,- 
000,000). 


® The bitter word-battles failed to 
frighten Lloyd’s of London. They in- 
sured polling booths against violence 
at five-eighths of 1 per cent. And 
against the chance of injury or death, 
election officials paid only .00025. 


PROTEST: Churchill’s U. S. Article Not 
A Hitler Insult Till It Got to England 


Leopold von Hoesch, German Ambas- 
sador to Britain, walked into a Georgian 
office in London last week to deliver a 
formal protest. The dapper envoy’s 
boss considered himself insulted by an 
article in the November issue of The 
Strand Magazine. 

Entitled “The Truth About Hitler,” 
it bore the signature of Winston Church- 
ill. The man reputedly destined to 
resume his old job as First Lord of the 
Admiralty drew an eerie picture of a 
rearming Reich: 

When Hitler began, Germany lay prostrate 
at the feet of the Allies. He may yet see the 
day when what is left of Europe will be pros- 
trate at the feet of Germany... Jf, as I have 
said, we look only at the past, which is all we 
have to judge by, we must indeed feel an-x- 
ious. Hitherto Hitler’s triumphant careé 
has been borne onwards not only by a pas 
sionate love of Germany, but by currents of 
hatred so intense as to sear the souls of thos 
who swim upon them. 

Von Hoesch’s visit to the sanctum of 
Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, followed a Berlin communique 
declaring the article ‘‘almost unsurpass- 
ably malicious.” Churchill doubtless 
wondered why the reaction didn’t come 
earlier. The Strand, banned in Germany 
for its offense, merely reprinted the 
piece which appeared in the Aug. 24 
issue of Vincent Astor’s magazine, To- 
day. 

Sir Samuel didn’t indicate what ac- 
tion he would take on the protest. Two 
days later Churchill stood up for a 
campaign speech. “Across the North 
Sea the whole .. . mighty German na- 
tion is arming day and night!” he 
shouted. ‘The whole population is be- 
ing prepared for war!” 


” 
GERMANY: Paganism Doesn’t Pay 
As Well as Old-Time Religion 


Last week a mortal toppled gods 
from their pedestals. Adolf Hitler 
frowned on the old German deities 
whom neo-pagans had advanced as a 
substitute for Jesus. 

The Chancellor, an official statement 
said, ‘will lead the party along the path 
of positive Christianity and not along 
the false path of anti-Christian doc- 
trine.” Count Conrad von Preysing, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Berlin, got 
the assurance in person. Curiously 
enough, the economic and financial dic- 
tator inspired the decision. Mindful of 
foreign opinion, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
argued the “new heathenism” did not 
pay. 

Dr. Alfred Rosenberg founded the 
picturesque cult which revived fire wor- 
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ship and substituted the Feast of the 
Winter Solstice for Christmas. Baldur 
yon Schirach, 28-year-old leader of the 
Hitler Youth, backed it enthusiastically. 
Rumor spread that Herr Hitler sum- 
moned the two to his office and barked: 
“Stop your nonsense.” 


CHINA: Reporter Forsakes Pen 


For Gun; Shoots Down Premier 


More complaints. More demands. 
Exasperated Celestials felt that every 
Japanese Official in China was dashing 
off ultimatums last week. 

The hated foreigners ordered China 
to suppress anti-Japanese activities in 
Hopei, Chahar, Suiyan Shansi and Nan- 
tung. They urged her to accept Japa- 
nese economic “cooperation.” They di- 
rected her to root out communism—and 
thus quash Russian ambitions. They 
pointed out that if the Chinese couldn't 
chase out the Reds, Japanese troops 
would. 

Consuls and army officers scribbled 
notes and uttered warnings. Akira 
Ariyoshi, Japanese Ambassador to 
China, advised acceptance of Tokyo’s 
proposals. If Japan couldn’t get satis- 
faction from Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, 
military dictator of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, she would take up the matter 
with provincial authorities. That pre- 
saged political detachment of all North 
China. 

A minor revolt against land taxes 
broke out in Hopei. Japan called it 
proof that Chinese officials victimized 
peasants. China retorted that Nip- 
ponese organized the revolt and forbade 
the local Governor to put it down. 

Such was the situation that faced the 

ntral executive committee of the 
Kuomintang (Chinese Nationalist par- 
ty) the day of its scheduled meeting in 
Nanking. Rabid patriots and Com- 
munists predicted that the committee, 
which includes the highest government 
‘fficials, would decree another humili- 
iting surrender to Rising Sun war 
lords. “Kill the traitors,” fanatics 
whispered. 

Kuomintang members realized their 
danger. Sentries stationed at gates in 
the wall which surrounds party head- 
quarters got orders to admit only news- 
paper men. They scanned the cre- 
lentials of Sung Fen-min, reporter for 
a Chinese news agency, then waved him 
inside with the others. A search would 
have revealed a pistol in the journalist’s 
pocket. 

Sung strolled over to one of the party 
buildings. On the steps a group of 
government leaders posed for photog- 
raphers. Sung recognized Wang Ching- 
wei, whose post as chairman of the 
Executive Yuan (branch) of the gov- 
ernment corresponds to a Premiership. 
The youthful-looking ex-revolutionist, 
whom extremists denounce as pro- 
Japanese, offered a target 35 feet away. 

The reporter drew his pistol. Bullets 
struck Wang’s left cheek and left 
shoulder. The statesman lurched. An- 
other slug thudded into his back. 

Again the pistol cracked. Chang 
Chi, former president of the Judicial 
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Yuan, fell. Then guards pumped lead 
into the young assassin, wounding him 
mortally. Police, attributing the at- 
tack to a Communist plot, rounded up 
eleven suspects, including a girl. Hos- 
pital officials announced that the 
Kuomintang members would recover. 
For 24 hours Wang’s chief, Chiang 
Kai-shek, weighed the dangers of as- 
sassination against the prospects of 
Japanese invasion. Then he ordered 
northern provincial authorities to crack 
down on all agitators—who might start 
something no Chinese could finish. 


FINANCE: China Goes on a Managed 


Diet for Her Ailing Currency System 


More than a year ago Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Chinese Finance Minister, 
frowned anxiously over the state of his 
country’s money system. He cabled 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull: Uncle 
Sam’s silver purchase program, by 
boosting the metal’s price in world 
markets, was draining silver currency 
out of China. Result: serious deflation 
and numerous bankruptcies. Wouldn’t 
the United States please change its 
policy? 

But the Roosevelt Administration 
pointed out it had to continue buying 
silver to live up to the terms of the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. In des- 
peration, China clamped a tax on fur- 
ther exports of the metal. 

It did little good. Smugglers evaded 
the tax. This year a wave of failures 
swept Shanghai banks. 

Dr. Kung decided the patient needed 
a major operation. Sunday he per- 
formed it. From the Finance Ministry 
came a carefully worded announce- 
ment: A managed paper currency 
would replace China’s silver standard. 
Natives must turn in their silver coin 
.and bullion for banknotes of the Cen- 
tral Bank of China, the Bank of Com- 
munications, and the Bank of China, 
all government-controlled. The Minis- 
try will gradually withdraw from cir- 
culation notes of other institutions, and 
in two years the Central Bank of China 
will become the sole bank of issue. 





Dr. Kung insisted China intended to 
maintain its currency at the present 
level (one Shanghai dollar equals about 
30 American cents) and would buy 
foreign exchange to prevent undue 
fluctuations. “The government is de- 
termined to avoid inflation.” 


SPAIN: Premier Loses Ministry 


On Turn of a Roulette Wheel 


The bell clanged the end of the twelfth 
round. Paulino Uzcudun and Max 
Schmeling, respective heavyweight 
prides of Spain and Germany, shuffled 
to opposite corners of a sunlit Barcelona 
ring. Spanish fans, aware that their 
champion had taken a licking, cheered 
the draw decision. 

Customers filed out that hot after- 
noon in May, 1934, leaving the promot- 
er $40,000 poorer. But Daniel Strauss, 
German-born citizen of Mexico, had 
counted on dropping a few thousand. 
He was also promoting a new electrical 
roulette wheel which Spanish law would 
ban as a gambling device—unless gov- 
ernment officials ruled it a game of 
skill. 

As a patron of boxing, the tall, shifty- 
looking stranger met the right people. 
That Fall he got a concession and 
opened a casino in San Sebastian. Three 
hours after the first patrons flocked in, 
police closed the place as a gambling 
joint. Strauss brooded about it for 
nearly a year. 

This September he wrote to Niceto 
Alcala Zamora, Spain’s white-haired 
President. But the juicy contents of his 
26-page typewritten letter splashed in- 
to the press only a fortnight ago. All 
Spain spluttered about an astounding 
political scandal. 

In return for legalizing his roulette 
wheel, Strauss wrote, Spanish officials 
demanded 2,000,000 pesetos ($260,000 
currently). He finally compromised 
on $60,000. His chief paymaster, he 
declared, was former Deputy Aurelio 
Lerroux, nephew and adopted son of 
Foreign Minister Alejandro Lerroux. 
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As other bribees he named Gov. Gen. 
Juan Pich y Pons, of Catalonia, former 
Under-Secretary of the Navy; Eduardo 
Benzo, former Under-Secretary of thx 
Interior; Deputy Sigfrido Blasco Ibanez, 
son of the late novelist; and three lesser 
officials. 

Strauss said he agreed to give Ale- 
jandro Lerroux 25 per cent of the re- 
ceipts, Pich y Pons 10, the younger 
Lerroux 5. Uzcudun, whose manager 
spent $4,500 to renovate the casino, was 
to get a 5 per cent cut, according to 
Strauss. 

The promoter added that he promised 
to pay $52,000 to Ricardo Samper, then 
Premier, and $13,000 to Mayor Rafae! 
Salazar Alonso of Madrid, Interior Min- 
ister under Samper. He failed, how- 
ever, to hand over money to either man, 
an oversight which might explain why 
the enterprise flopped. 

Last week an aroused Cortes ( Parlia- 
ment) turned young Lerroux, Pich jy 
Pons, Benzo, Blasco Ibanez, and their 
three alleged accomplices over to the 
courts to face bribery charges. The 
deputies acquitted Salazar but sus- 
pended him as Madrid’s Mayor. Thé 
elder Lerroux, a former Premier him- 
self, received notice that his presence 
in the weak coalition Cabinet embar- 
rassed Premier Joaquin Chapaprieta. 
So did Juan Jose Rocha, Education 
Minister, also drawn into the scandal. 

The Ministry resigned to permit them 
to drop out. Chapaprieta filled their 
places with two other Radical Party 
members, and returned to office the 
same day as head of a still feebler Cabi- 
net. Monarchists littered the capital's 
streets with handbills denouncing gov- 
ernment corruption and urging speedy 
return to a royalist regime. 

Strauss kept out of reach of the fu- 
ror he had stirred. Rumor said he was 
running a wheel in Breslau. The man 
who unwittingly gave him his Spanish 
start arrived in New York. To Paulino 
Uzcudun, scheduled to fight Joe Louis, 
the battle in Madrid seemed unimpor- 
tant. He flashed a grin that displayed 
his new set of platinum-studded teeth. 
“Nobody ain’t lost nothin’.” 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Robert English, third sec- 


retary of the American Embassy in 
Paris, and the former Anita Grew, 


daughter of Joseph C. Grew, United - 


States Ambassador to Japan, a daugh- 
ter, in Paris. Four years ago the then 
Miss Grew swam the Hellespont. 


To Morton Downey, radio tenor, and 
the former Barbara Bennett, dancer and 
sister of Joan and Constance Bennett, 
inthony Patrick Downey, in the Har- 
bor Sanitarium, New York. Four years 
ago, they adopted Michael O’Brien, 


oldest of their four children. 


To James Ramsay MacDonald, for- 
mer British Prime Minister, a second 
grandchild, daughter of the former 
Joan Margaret MacDonald and Dr. Ala- 
stair MacKinnon, in Leeds, England. 

BirTHDAY: Marie, Dowager Queen of 
Rumania, 60, Oct. 29. She took an early 
morning ride on her thoroughbred 
horse, a birthday present from V. P. 
Sassu, Minister of Agriculture. 


Vannfried Hauptmann, son of Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, 2, Nov. 2. He 
received his first letter from the con- 
victed slayer of the Lindbergh baby. 


Leopold III, recently widowed King 
of the Belgians, 34, Nov. 3. 

MarrieD: Mrs. Mina Miller Edison, 
70, widow-of Thomas Alva Edison, and 
Edward E. Hughes, 73, former presi- 
dent of Franklin Steel Works and Mrs. 
Fdison’s childhood friend, in the home 
she inherited from her father, Lewis 
Miller, Chautauqua Institution founder, 
in Chautauqua, N. Y. 

MARRIAGE REVEALED: Romer Grey, 
scenario writer for Paramount and son 

' Zane Grey, Western novelist, and 
Wilma Morris, his father’s former sec- 
retary, Oct. 19, in Phoenix, Ariz. 

DirvorceD: Joan Yarde-Buller Guin- 
ness, 24, by Thomas Loel Guinness, 29, 
American-born Conservative Member 
of Parliament and heir to the Guinness 
Stout millions, in London. In an unde- 
fended suit, Guinness charged his wife 
with misconduct with Prince Ali Khan, 
eldest son and heir of Aga Khan, In- 
lian sportsman and spiritual leader of 
100,000,000 Ismaili Mohammedans. 


ARRIVED: James J. Walker, 54, for 
sixteen years New York State Senator, 
seven years Mayor of New York, and 
three years resident of England, with 
his wife, the former Betty Compton, 
actress, aboard the S. S. Manhattan, in 
New York. Greeting by a crowd of 
8,000—from which New York City of- 
ficials were officially absent—recalled 
to him his reputation as a welcomer: 
“I find I can give it better than I can 
take it.” 

Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, in New 
York, after a two-month vacation in 
England. He reported: “Peace in 
Europe is only a short time away... 


Anything to Declare? Walker Gets a Routine Greeting From the Customs 


If I have said anything undiplomatic, 
please don’t print it.” 

SHop: John Nance Garner, when 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan received 
him in the Imperial Palace at Tokyo. 
The Vice President thought he would 
have to remove his shoes before he en- 
tered the imperial presence. The legend 
of William Jennings Bryan appearing 
before Emperor Yoshihito with a hole 
in the toe of his sock scared him. So 
he bought two new pairs of cotton 
socks before leaving three weeks ago 
on the Philippine-financed Senatorial 
junket. Then he learned that for two 
generations Nipponese courtesy has 
restrained the Emperors from requir- 
ing foreign visitors to appear shoeless. 
Relieved Mr. Garner wore unshined 
high-laced boots. 

CONVERTED: Frank Stearns, 79, Bos- 
ton merchant and lifelong friend of 
Calvin Coolidge, to the Catholic faith. 
His son, Foster Stearns, like him for- 
merly an Episcopalian, embraced Ca- 
tholicism years ago. 

Diep: Mrs. Myrta Bradley, aunt- 
in-law of Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Progress Administrator, burned to 
death in her home at Port Hope, 
Mich. Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins were en 
route to visit her when they received 
the news... Gordon Westcott, 31, mov- 
ie villain, of a skull fracture received 
while playing polo with Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer against a Walt Disney 
team ... William Burdette Nelson, 60, 
executive vice president and sales di- 
rector of the Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
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... Willard G. Bleyer, 62, founder and 
director of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism and author of 
“The History of American Journalism.” 
Benjamin Warner, 79, former 
Youngstown, Ohio, cobbler and deli- 
catessen store keeper, and father of 
Jack L. and Major Albert Warner, 
motion picture producers ... Moffat 
Johnston, 49, Shakespearean actor who 
made his last Broadway appearance 
last year as the Bishop in Sean 
O’Casey’s “Within the Gates.” 


Sick List: Edgar Watson Howe, 82, 
the Sage of Potato Hill, (operation at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore in June 
for cataract of left eye): because of 
approaching blindness he announced 
last week that he will do no more writ- 
ing. 

Pola Negri, Polish-American motion- 
picture actress, (taking a rest cure at 
the American Hospital in WNeuilly, 
France, to recuperate from effects of a 
gall-bladder operation two years ago): 
“I thought I was dying, but now I 
guess I will be all right.” 


Doris Duke Cromwell, reputedly the 
richest girl in the world (injured in a 
fall from a surfboard): recovering in 
Hawaii where she and her husband, 
James H. R. Cromwell, are completing 
their round-the-world wedding trip. 


Buster Keaton, recently divorced 
dead-pan comedian (nervous collapse 
as a result of marital and financial 
difficulties): able to return to work 
and “not interested” in a reported re- 
conciliation with Mae Elizabeth Keaton. 
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CRASHES: Three Mishaps Prove 
Air Adage; I Day’s Toll—6 Dead 


Whenever a plane crashes, pilots 
wait nervously for a second and a third 
to follow. According to aviation’s most 
ancient adage, crashes always come in 
threes. 

In July, Koninklijke Luchvaart Maat- 
schappij—Royal Dutch Airlines—served 
up the sequence within a week. Within 
a single day last week, three sleek 
Boeing planes—ranging from a tiny 
single-seater to the giant 15-ton “299,” 
largest land plane ever built in the 
United States—met swift destruction. 

At Wright Field, the Army Air 
Corps’ mile-square test field outside 
Dayton, Ohio, the “299” has stood as a 
kind of mobile monument to the ex- 
cellence of American engineering. Too 
large to squeeze into any hangar by 
virtue of its 105-foot wing spread, the 
four-motored, metal ship had been 
touted as the most potent offensive 
weapon ever built. 


ARMY FicuTeER: The plane arrived at 
Wright Field to enter competition with 
Martin and Douglas planes that an- 
swered the army’s call for bigger, bet- 
ter, faster bombers. Boeing engineers 
and test pilots plugged dozens of selling 
points. 

They quoted Boeing’s chief test pilot, 
who said the plane handled itself just 
“like a little ship, only bigger.” They 
mentioned its record-smashing Seattle- 
Dayton trip last Aug. 20 when the plane 
averaged 232 miles an hour for 2,100 
non-stop miles. 

With a mixed crew on board, the big 
bomber took to the air last week. At 
-the controls sat Major Ployer (Pete) 
Hill) baldish wartime flyer and head of 
the army’s plane testing division. In 
the roomy cabin behind him sat Leslie 
Tower, Boeing’s chief test pilot, a 
civilian observer, an army flight officer 
and an airport mechanic. 

Field hands beamed as the huge plane, 
its four 750-horsepower Hornet motors 
roaring smoothly, shot down the run- 
way and climbed steeply into the air. 
When the plane had gained 200 feet, 
most of them started back to work. 
Then something happened. The plane 
climbed to a stall; the two left motors 
choked out and the two right motors 
wheeled the ship through a 180-degree 
turn. Then it dived. 

Three passengers clambered out just 
as flames started a quick destruction. 
Rescuers, coats about their heads, 
waded in to pull out Leslie Towers, bad- 
ly burned, and Pete Hill, dying. 

What had happened? A few details 
leaked out before army officers clamped 
down as tight a censorship as reporters 
could remember. Apparently Major 
Hill took the bomber aloft, not knowing 
ailerons, rudder and elevators had been 
locked in a neutral position to prevent 
ground winds from whipping them 
about. Tower realized what had hap- 
pened and rushed to the control room of 
the foundering ship. With a single mo- 
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tion he unlocked and grabbed the con- 
trols. 

He had only one chance. By diving the 
plane he might pick up flying speed to 
save it. He opened throttles wide to 
play his one dangerous card. He plowed 
into the ground before he could get 
the plane’s nose up. Field hands es- 
timated 10 more feet of altitude would 
have saved one life and one $500,000 
Boeing. 


Navy Ficurer: Lt. Matthias Marple, 
Annapolis graduate and crack naval 
flyer, buckled himself into the open 
cockpit of his Boeing fighter. He pulled 





INTERNATIONAL 
Killed 
in the Flying Fortress Crash 


Major Ployer P. Hill, 


his helmet snugly about his chin, ad- 
justed his goggles and zoomed off the 
small Dover, Del., field. As he shot 
westward toward Dahlgren, Va., his 
home field, a gooey fog closed in. 

Known facts about Marple’s fatal 
crash end there. 


The tug Margaret, plowing over 
Chesapeake Bay, picked up a pair of 
plane wheels and a bit of wing bearing 
the naval insignia. J. W. Powell, the 
boat’s captain, turned the macabre 
relics over to navy officers at Annap- 
olis. An eight-ship search discovered 
an oil slick—probably the final resting 
place o}' the little fighting ship. 

Later in the day reporters found oys- 
ter fishermen returning home from a 
day’s tonging. Had they heard a crash 
near their fishing grounds? They had. 
At 10:10 in the morning the final gasps 
of a sputtering motor cut the air. Al- 
most instantly, there was a splash. 
They searched, but found nothing. 


Naval men theorized about Lieuten- 
ant Marple’s crash: Tightly locked in 
the fog, he didn’t know how much al- 
titude he had. He flew too low and 
impact with the water stripped his 
plane of the wheels and bit of wing the 


. Margaret found. 


TRANSPORT: Every time a commer- 
cial line transport gets a general over- 
haul, a test crew must take it up to 
see that everything is shipshape. Bound 
on such a monotonous flight, United 
Airlines’ chief test pilot, M. T. Arnold, 
climbed into a big Boeing at Municipa! 
Airport, Cheyenne, Wyo. With him 
went a friend and two airline instru- 
ment technicians. 

The big ship climbed easily into the 
zero, snow-flecked air and started cir- 
cling. After it had been aloft 25 min- 
utes, it hovered at a point six miles 
from Cheyenne, alongside the highway 
to Denver. At this spot a rocky, fin- 
ger-like projection shoots from the 
plains. 

John Terrill, highway officer sta- 
tioned two miles from the hill, de- 
scribed what happened: “Suddenly we 
heard an explosion as the liner hit and 
we saw a streak of flame light the 
sky.” 

One gasoline tank exploded on im- 
pact. The plane bounced crazily into 
the air, crashed and exploded the sec- 
ond tank. 

No airline official could find an ex- 
planation for the crack-up that in- 
stantly killed all four people aboard. 


AIRLINE: New Speeds Bring Two 
Americas Even Closer Together 


As though a 9,000-mile transpacific 
airline was not enough of an accom- 
plishment for one year, Pan American 
Airways last week broke new ground 
on its Latin-American lines. Hence- 
forth passengers, mail and express will 
flow over those routes on 150-mile-an- 
hour schedules—30 to 50 miles an hour 
faster than formerly. 

Trip time from Miami to Buenos 
Aires drops from eight days to six. 
Miami to Cristobal, Panama, becomes 
a two-day journey. Connections down 
the western coast of South America 
bring Santiago, Chile, within five-and- 
a-half days of Florida or Texas. 

For more than a year the process of 
replacing slow equipment with swift 
new transports has gone forward. 
Ford trimotors gave way to 200-mile- 
an-hour, 14-passenger Douglases on 
the eastern Mexico and Panama-Chile 
lines. Lockheed Electras went into 
service in western Mexico and eastern 
Cuba. 

Finally the delivery of two 38-pas- 
senger Sikorsky flying boats of the S42 
type permitted speeding of the key 
overwater service between Miami and 
the Argentine. One of these planes 
last year set ten world’s records for 
speed, load carrying, and endurance in 
its class. Another, fitted with huge 
tanks, has served as trail-blazer on 
the transpacific route and recently fin- 
ished its fourth trip to mid-Pacific. 
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Travelers from all parts of the world getting into Terminal Taxicabs at the Pennsylvania Station 


D. you want to increase your business in 1936? 


Consider advertising to Terminal taxi- 
cab passengers in New York City. They have 
money for luxuries as well as necessities. 


Let us tell you how to advertise to this 
unusual group of people. 


We recognize advertising agencies. 


J. H. LIVINGSTON, JR. 
TAXI ADVERTISING, INC. 


425 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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POETRY: A Tear-Jerking Cupid 
Seeks to Make Good in Big City 


Every weekday afternoon on the 
stroke of 2 (E.T.) several thousand 
citizens sit down by their radios and 
weep. At that hour, Ted Malone places 
his blond mustache within brushing dis- 
tance of a CBS microphone and moves 
his chubby lips in the half-whispered 
poetry recital that constitutes “Between 
the Bookends.” 

In proof of his tear-drawing powers, 
Malone gets more fan mail than any 
other unsponsored performer on any 
network—from 4,000 to 20,000 letters a 
month. As a businessman, he draws an 
unsentimental conclusion: Make ’em 
cry, they’re sure to buy. 

Last week, with a selection of lachry- 
mose fan-mail in his brief case, the 
young impresario-manager of Kansas 
City’s KMBC arrived in New York in 
search of a new program spot. He ex- 
plained the appeal of his broadcast: 

“Everybody’s lonesome. They won’t 
admit it to friends. But alone, with 
their shoes off, sitting by the radio, 
they’re ready to cry. 

“I never address them as ‘ladies and 
gentlemen,’ or as ‘folks’—but always as 
a single person. Sometimes I play 
games with them. Sometimes I make 
love. For instance, if I blow softly 
across the microphone, their eardrums 
will vibrate just as though I’d blown 
into their ears.” 

Listeners contribute most of Ma- 
lone’s poetic material—‘straight out- 
pourings from the heart, unretouched 
and true.” One of them came last 
Spring from a man in Oakland, Calif. 
Without mentioning names, the radio 
bard entitled it: “From a Repentant 
Husband to his Wife in Reno.” Six 
women queried anxiously from Reno: 
“Did my husband send in that poem?” 
The Californian wrote later: “Wife 
back. Everything O. K.” 

Malone boasts of his physical resem- 
blance to Cupid—and often pinch-hits 
for that overworked cherub. A mid- 
dle-aged physician in Estes Park, Colo., 
sent in a rhapsodic description of a Tex- 
as schoolteacher: “I had to tell some- 
body how I felt about her.” Malone 
remembered a letter received a few 
weeks earlier from a Texas schoolteach- 
er. He switched the letters and awaited 
results. Came another letter from 
Estes Park: “We’ve just been married.” 

Sometimes he reverses the role of 
Cupid. This Summer a woman in Cin- 
cinnati wrote him of a near infidelity 
he had unconsciously checked. With her 
intended lover she lingered over lunch- 
eon in a crowded hotel restaurant, de- 
bating whether or not to run away with 
the man. Suddenly, both heard Malone 
reading Sarah Henderson Hay’s “Field 
of Honor.” 

Wheiher the blow were mine to deal, or 
_ whether 

Yours the swift blade by which this bond 
_. were sundered, 

The hearts must bleed, because the feet have 


blundered 
Into a way we may not walk together ... 


Without a word, the man strode out 
into the lobby. When he returned a few 
minutes later to say goodbye, he held in 
his hand a single, one-way ticket to— 
Alaska. 

The radio Cupid’s first lessons in 
showmanship came from his father, an 
itinerant Latter Day Saints evangelist. 
After graduation from William-Jewell 
college in Liberty, Mo., young Malone 
took over management of KMBC. Lis- 
teners complained they wanted more 
“literary” programs. When a troupe of 
hillbillies failed to show up one after- 
noon seven years ago, Malone went lit- 





Ted Malone: Cupid Has a 


Microphone and a Mustache 


erary with a vengeance. For fifteen 
minutes he half-moaned, half-groaned 
William Cullen Bryant’s ‘“‘Thanatopsis.” 


Through a mist of tears, listeners 
wrote in demanding more. Last year, 
Columbia, which transmits through 
KMBC, recognized the program's pop- 
ularity by spreading it over the full na- 
tionwide network. 


Malone feels he must be careful not 
to offend his many sensitive admirers: 
For three years an aged mother has 
cherished the belief that Malone and 
his organist accompanist are her two 
long-lost sons. Every now and then an 
elderly invalid listener announces a de- 
sire to die during “Between the Book- 
ends.” Hundreds of young married 
couples trace the origins of their ro- 
mance to one of his programs. A for- 
mer dipsomaniac attributes his cure to 
Malone and carries on a regular corre- 
spondence from San Francisco. 


One devoted follower—a girl of 13— 


wanted to buy the radio poet’s $2 vol- 
ume of “Between the Bookends” verse 
on a ten-month payment plan. He re- 
turned the first 20-cent installment and 
sent the book with his compliments. 
After six months came acknowledge- 
ments—and an apology for the delay: 


“T haven’t been able to move my arms 
since I was very small. So I am send- 
ing you a handkerchief which I em- 
broidered the only way I know how— 
with my toes.” Malone wears it con- 
stantly and likes to handle it- while he 
talks. 








RADIO CHECK LIST 
NOV. 9-15 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (9th): Harvard-Princeton: From Palmer 
Stadium at Princeton, N. J., comes an ac- 
count of the football game. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 
C.T.: 11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 
Minnesota-lIowa: Ted Husing describes the 


game at lowa City, Iowa, 2:45 E.T.; 1:45 
C.T.; 12:45 M.T.; 11:46 P.T. CBS. 

Boston Symphony: Program features two 
Russian modernists, Dmitri Shostakovich 
(“Lady Macbeth of Mzensk’’) and Serge 
Prokofieff (‘Violin Concerto’’) Joseph 
Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, is soloist. 8:15 


B.F.3 3:88 C.T.¢ 
WJZ. 

Red Cross Roll Call: Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, chairman, inducts Kate Smith, 
nurse before she took up blues singing, 
into Red Cross. Notables discuss the or- 
ganization’s work. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 
8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS, 


SUN. (10th): Harriet Monroe: The editor of 
the magazine, Poetry, in which such poets 
as Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters and 
Carl Sandburg got their first chance, reads 
some of her own compositions. 1:30 E.T.; 
12:30 C.T.; 11:30 M.T.; 10:30 P.T, NBC— 
WEAF. 

Stravinsky: The New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony plays selections from the Rus- 
sian composer's “‘Pulcinella’’ ballet. The 
other major piece: Brahms’s Symphony No. 
1 in C minor. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 
M.T.:; 12:00 P.T. CBS 
Mischa Levitski: With the 
phony, the concert pianist 
mann’s A minor concerto and 
sohn’s “Andante” and “‘Rondo Capriccioso. 
9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T., 
CBS. 

MON. (11th): Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 
President's Armistice Day address comes 
from Arlington Cemetery. Jessica Drago- 
nette sings. Ray Murphy, American Legion 
commander, speaks. 11:00 E.T.; 10:00 C.T.; 
9:00 M.T.; 8:00 P.T. CBS. NBC—W4JZ, 
“Family of Nations”: In collaboration with 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, CBS presents the following in Ar- 
mistice addresses: Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler from New York; Pierre Etienne Flandin, 
former French Premier, from Paris, 
France; Guglielmo Marconi, wireless in- 
ventor, from Rome; Dr. Saavedra Lamas, 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
from Buenos Aires; Baron Wakatsuki, ex- 
Prime Minister of Japan, from Tokyo; and 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, League of Na- 
tions Union president, from Liverpool. 3:00 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (12th): Herbert Hoover: The former 
President closes the Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs drive for funds. 10:30 E.T.; 
9.30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. CBS. NBC 
—W EAF—W JZ. 

WED. (13th): John Charles Thomas: The bar- 
itone gives a alf-hour recital of semi- 
classical songs with Frank Tours’s or- 
chestra. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 
6:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


THURS. (14th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

The First Lady delves into “Youth’s Op- 
portunity Today’ for the benefit of the 
Girl's Service League of America, 4:00 
E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 
From the Philippines: The newly-elected 
President, Manuel Quezon, delivers his in- 
augural address in Manila. 7:45 E.T.; 6:45 
C.T.; 5:45 M.T.; 4:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (15th): Chamber Music: The New York 
Chamber Music Society presents half an 
hour of classical metodies, 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 
C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


6:15 M.T.; 5:15 P.T. NBC 





Detroit Sym- 
plays Schu- 
Mendels- 
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STAGE: ‘Men in White’ Author 
Proves He’s Nota‘One-Play Guy’ 


Two years ago Sidney Kingsley’s 
graphic hospital play, ‘“Men In White,” 
won the Pulitzer Prize. But a minority 
group of New York intellectuals—most- 
ly writers of unproduced plays and 
books—called it beginner’s luck and the 
playwright a “one-play guy.” 

Last week the 28-year-old dramatist 
proved his theatrical skill. His second 
play, “Dead End,” received acclama- 
tory criticism. 

“Dead End” impeaches a social order 
that allows good human material to be 
destroyed. Kingsley sets his drama on 
New York’s East River front, where 
tenement dwellers rub shoulders with 
yacht-owning tenants of a luxurious 
apartment that abuts the roach-ridden 
hovels. Each incident of the play runs 
as a counterpoint to the main indict- 
ment: 

Tommy, the leader of a gang of young 
tenement ruffians, ends up in a reform 
school. Tommy’s sister goes on strike 
against her employers for enough money 
to move to a less vicious neighborhood. 
G-men shoot down a notorious gangster 
—in his youth a counterpart of Tommy 
—returning to see his mother and the 
first girl he loved. The girl is a diseased 
prostitute. A lame architect—his rick- 
ety bones a gift of the slums—dreams 
of building model housing units, and 
falls in love with a kept girl who lives 
in the stylish apartment. 

Except for the love interest—the 
play’s weakest part—Kingsley concrete- 
ly knits together his various social com- 
plaints. Forcefully and logically, his 
characters sound the author’s well- 
founded objections. 


REALISM: Norman Bel Geddes, de- 
signer and mentor of streamlines in 
America, is producer and designer of 
the play’s realistic set. Housed in the 
Belasco Theatre—the birthplace of 
theatrical realism in this country—his 


‘Dead End’ Puts the East River Front on Broadway 


set makes even the late Belasco’s au- 
thenticity seem sham. 

Geddes’s tenement shows habitants 
on all three floors. Footsteps echo from 
a concrete-and-rubber-composition side- 
walk below, and a steamroller on the 
stage convinces audiences the street 
around the corner is being repaved.. A 
dozen records—real recordings of East 
River noises—bring the sounds of 
yachts, tugboats and foghorns to the 
theatre. And the river appears actually 
to flow in front of the stage. 

The orchestra pit serves as the river, 
into which the urchins dive. A canvas 
strung on springs catches them. A 
stagehand sloshes a barrel of water for 
the splash, and four shallow pans of 
water, ruffled by electric fans for rip- 
ples and reflected by mirrors complete 
the effect. 

Kingsley’s direction of his 73 actors 
—12 of them children—merits the kind 
words it received. Before rehearsals 


started, he worked out all his stage busi- 
ness: Instead of the usual drawings, 
Kingsley worked with various colored 
pins—one to a character—with threads 








































tracing their movements. After one 
week, the author ran his cast through 
a complete three-act rehearsal—almost 
unprecedented in theatre history. 


CHILDREN: The children gave him a 
lot of trouble. “It was hard teaching 
them to relax. They’d jitter and fidge; 
all over the stage while other scenes 
went on.”” Only three of them had any 
dramatic experience. His leading child, 
Tommy (Billy Halop), had the most: 
He plays Bobby Benson on a radio pro- 
gram. 

The director-playwright had even 
more trouble teaching the youngsters 
to wait for laughs. Finally he used 
Dr. Ivan Pavlov’s conditioned reflex 
theory. When he wanted them to wait 
for a laugh he rang a bell. Th 
waited for the duration of the bell’; 
note. Ringing it at odd intervals sup- 
plied the same uncertainty different au- 
diences present: What gets a laugh one 
night, won’t another. 

The Gerry Children’s Society amused 
Kingsley. They delayed the opening 
night curtain half-an-hour by insisting 






that he delete several robust lines the 
children had to speak. Kingsley com- 
plied for expediency. But he tells 
friends some of his young actors from 
settlement houses taught him four-let- 
ter-word combinations he’d never heard 
before. 


” 
SCREEN: Tap Dance and Songs 


Bring ‘Melerdrammer’ Up to Date 


The original ‘Way Down East” film, 
produced fifteen years ago by David 
Wark Griffith, made motion picture 
history, stirred the first movie censor- 
ship, and grossed $14,000,000 before the 
last print ended up on a shelf. Its 
talking successor, released last week, 
will likewise end up on a shelf—but will 
accomplish little else in common with 
the earlier version. 

Fox, under the guiding hand of Win- 
field Sheehan, former head man, made 
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many changes in the script Griffith 
used, adapted from the Lottie Blair 
Parker play. The original ‘never dis- 
guised the fact that it presented melo- 
drama. The new picture moves closer 
to farce. 

Sound, unfortunately, gave Director 
Henry King a chance to inject a tap 
dance and two songs. The rural strains 
of “Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party” and 
“Little Brown Jug” float pleasantly 
enough over the sound track but seem 
out of place in a plot which won fame 
as a ten-twent’-thirt’ melodrama. And 
pecause the plot lies—roughly— in the 
late Calvin Coolidge’s part of the 
country, someone thought of using an 
old yarn once credited to Coolidge: 

WIFE: What did the preacher talk about 

HUSBAND: Sin. 

WIFE: What did he say about it? 

HUSBAND: He’s ag’in’ it. 

The producers sent camera crews to 
Maine to film snow-covered outdoor 
shots and the breaking up of the river 


Slim Summerville, Henry Fonda, Rochelle Hudson: Way Down East, 1935 


ice which climaxes the film. These they 
used as backgrounds. But the play- 
ers never left California, and even the 
rescue scene on the ice-jammed river 
took place on the Fox sound stage. Syd- 
ney Skolsky, syndicate columnist, re- 
ports that during the filming of the 
blizzard the actors and production crew 
used five gallons of sunburn lotion. 

In Griffith’s 1920 version, the late 
Lowell Sherman as the villain who 
lured Anna, the innocent country maid- 
en, into a false marriage and deserted 
her when she had a child, played his 
role so menacingly audiences hissed 
him. Edward Trevor, this year’s bad 
man, displays almost no villainy. Nor 
did he frame a marriage—just a 
modernized breach of promise. 

Henry Fonda, in his second film, 
plays the part of David Bartlett—the 
Richard Barthelmess role—with a pleas- 
ant grace. He and the comedian, Slim 
Summerville, and Margaret Hamilton, 
as the gossipy spinster, ring true to 
life. 

Rochelle Hudson, a pretty feature 
player, fell heir to the Lillian Gish part 


after Janet Gaynor—first scheduled for 
the role—suffered an injury during the 
first days of rehearsal. She plays it 
with the same cloying sweetness with 
which Miss Gaynor endows her charac- 
terizations. 


‘GULLIVER’: Swift’s Classical Hero 
Finds Himself in a Soviet Puppet State 


From Russia comes “The New Gul- 
liver,” one of the most amusing inno- 
vations in motion pictures since the 
animated cartoon’s invention. The film 
employs only one important human 
character, a 14-year-old boy. A corps 
of 3,000 puppets does the rest. 

Using Jonathan Swift’s 18th century 
satire as a springboard, the picture tells 
the adventures of a young Muscovite 
after he falls asleep over ‘“Gulliver’s 
Travels.”. He dreams himself in a 
modern Lilliput ruled over by a tiny, 
feeble-minded King, a bloated Prime 


Minister, and an absurd Chief of Police. 


But the workers have already united. 
They revolt against the government, 


cow the cruel aristocrats, and start a 
new socialistic regime. 

Despite its obvious propaganda, the 
movie revels in humor. Its satire of 
capitalistic society reaches convulsing 
heights when a puppet crooner bleats 
“My Lilliput Gal” and a miniature pony 
ballet shakes its legs. 

The tiny figures—only finger-high— 
laugh, scowl, walk, even smoke. Unlike 
marionettes, wires and strings do not 
move them. As in animated-cartoon 
technique, each movement represents a 
series of slight adjustments of hands 
and legs; each smile or frown, a series 
of slightly different facial expressions. 
For this purpose each of the leading 
characters—built of rubber, metal, 
wood, clay, and cloth—have 200 or 300 
different heads. 





CURRENT SHOWS 





ON STAGE (Lawrence Rivers): Capably Os- 
good Perkins plays an author who gets in- 
volved in his own play. His characters get 
out of control and do things he hadn't 
written, until the playwright can’t tell the 
stage from reality. Perkins gets excellent 
support from Selena Royle, Claudia Mor- 
gan, and Donald Macdonald. 

JHERE’S WISDOM IN WOMEN (D. A. 
Doran): A comedy so perfectly acted that 
its routine situations are almost disguised. 
A philandering concert pianist (Walter 
Pidgeon) falls in love with a beautiful 
singer (Betty Lawford). His clever and 
equally beautiful wife (Ruth Weston) 
breaks up the affair, only to discover she 
loves someone else (Glenn Anders). 

PLAY, GENIUS, PLAY! (Lew Cantor): A vio- 
lin player (Hardie Albright) who had been 
a child prodigy rebels because he has had 
no childhood. He uses his heavily insured 
hand for a punch which shatters the bones, 
and gives him his first vacation. Trivial 
and unimportant, 

SCREEN 

THE MELODY LINGERS ON (Reliance): This 
has everything—but most of it’s bad. A 
pianist (Josephine Hutchinson) falls in 
love with an Italian Army officer (George 
Houston), who is killed in a battle before 
he has time to marry her. She puts their 
child in a convent and can't get him back 
after the war, even though she temporarily 
becomes a nun. Finally she meets him 
when he’s grown, and helps him become a 
singer against the wishes of his foster 
parents. 

I FOUND STELLA PARISH (First National): 
Kay Francis in a melodramatic story of 
mother love. She disappears from London 
at the height of her career as an actress. 
The picture traces her tragic vicissitudes 
from fame to a shabby burlesque company, 
Women will like it. 
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TWEEDSMUIR: Ex-John Buchan, 
Author, Soldier, Hunter, Viceroy 


Last Saturday, as twilight darkened 
the St. Lawrence River, the storm-and- 
fog-delayed liner Duchess of Richmond 
nosed her way past flag-draped Quebec 
into Wolfe’s Cove docks. A procession 
of officials in gold-faced blue Windsor 
uniforms and plumed hats went aboard. 
So did reporters. 

Their naval-uniformed quarry led 
them a merry chase, up to one deck, 
down to another, vanished, then reap- 
peared to bear out a reputation for 
Scottish thriftiness. “Have any of you 
boys a cigarette?” asked Lord Tweeds- 
muir. 

Supplied with one, the man better 
known as John Buchan left with his 
wife and welcomers for the gray-walled 
Quebec Legislature. There—while lights 
sparkled on jewels, medals, gold braid, 
and the steel breastplates of the Dra- 
gon guards—Chief Justice Sir Lyman 
Duff administered a brief oath. Lord 
Tweedsmuir promised fealty to the 
British crown and faithful performance 
of his next five years’ duties as Gover- 
nor General of Canada, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Dominion’s military 
forces, and Keeper of its Great Seal. 

After supper, the Governor General 
had his first need for viceregal tact. He 
could not go directly to Ottawa because 
the capital’s strict Sabbath laws, which 
even forbid children to eat ice cream 
cones on the streets on Sundays, barred 
his welcome that day. He could not 
stay in Quebec because any special 
ceremonies acknowledging his presence 
would have offended Ottawa. So he left 
for the capital but held his train on a 
siding until Monday permitted a legal 
reception. 

Guests at that function found the 
new Viceroy pleasant and unaffected. 
He talked affectionately with Premier 
Mackenzie King who last March (with 
the then Prime Minister Bennett’s per- 
mission) urged Buchan’s appointment 
on King George. 

In his usual informal way, Tweeds- 
muir was soon calling people he had 
barely met by their first names. He 
spoke as a rule in a Scottish voice with 
an Oxford intonation, but changed to 
“Braid Scots” to tell his favorite High- 
land anecdotes. 

His serious blue eyes looked out from 
a lean, high-cheeked face with a long, 
sharp nose. Across his forehead 
streaked a heavy scar, result of an ac- 
cident that “gave me the toughest skull 
in creation.” A cart ran over Buchan 
as a boy. 

That misadventure is just one inci- 
dent in Buchan’s 60 crowded years. 
From his Peeblesshire home, this clergy- 
man’s son went to the University of 
Glasgow and to Oxford; there he picked 
up almost all the possible rewards for 
brilliant scholarship. Then the Middle 
Temple admitted him:as a barrister. 
He spent two years in South Africa as 
private secretary to Lord Milner, the 
High Commissioner. He’d “still chuck 
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Lord Tweedsmuir: A Thoroughly Organized Man With Ink in His Veins 


everything to go big-game hunting” 
again. 

Back in England, he joined Thomas 
Nelson & Sons and proved himself a 
canny publisher by bringing out phe- 
nomenally-selling 7-penny reprints of 
standard novels. He directed Reuter’s 
news agency. He began the World War 
as a newspaper correspondent at the 
front and ended it in the War Office as 
director of information. 

From 1927 until King George made 
him a baron last Spring, Buchan repre- 
sented the Scottish universities in 
Parliament. In 1933 and 1934 as Lord 
High Commissioner to the Church of 
Scotland, he spent a week each year 
living in royal state in Edinburgh’s 
Holyrood Palace. And in between times 
he wrote 50 books—novels, histories, 
essays, and biographies. 

A life crowded with possibilities for 
adventure. But the man who made the 
thriller industry respectable must have 
been too busy thinking up hair-raising 
fiction to have real adventures himself. 
Through it all he has remained the 
typical Briton, at home in old clothes, 
tramping across the moors with his 
beagles or fishing for salmon in Scot- 
tish streams. 

In Parliament he was the “mysterious 


Buchan”’—in the mousy rather than the 
weird sense. Early each morning he 
took a walk with Ramsay MacDonald. 
He intimately knew his Conservative 
leader, Stanley Baldwin. Occasionally 
Buchan made a speech in the old-fash- 
ioned grand manner. But, apart from 
sponsoring a bill opposing greyhound 
racing, he never did anything conspicu- 
ous. 

“A thoroughly organized man,” the 
late Arnold Bennett once called him. 
Bennett—not the people who tell of 
Buchan writing his books in London- 
Oxford trains or at night to cure in- 
somnia—was right. Buchan himself ad- 
mitted to living “on a very strict sched- 
ule” during his Parliament years. 

“From Monday to Friday noon I put 
everything out of my head but politics 
and business ... Over the week-ends 
... When not gardening I am generally 
writing . . . Then I have two months 
in Scotland every Summer... I write 
very quickly after I start because I 
compose my stories to myself before I 
begin—when riding on the top of a bus 
or lathering my face in the morning.” 

In this manner Buchan dashed off his 
popular Richard Hannay spy stories, 
including “The Thirty-Nine Steps,” re- 
leased as a movie in Canada coin- 
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cidentally with his installation. It took 
nim less than four months to compile a 
review of a quarter century’s events 
for his Silver Jubilee book, “The King’s 
Grace.” 

Buchan writes in a scrawling long- 
hand only a few persons can read. One 
of them is Mrs. Killick, for 28 years his 
secretary at Nelson’s and during most 
of that time the typist of his manu- 
scripts. Apparently a barony and a 
Governor Generalship will not stop 
Tweedsmuir from writing. In the Gov- 
ernment House at Ottawa he has had 
an erstwhile nursery turned into an 
ofice. And in it he is installing Mrs. 
Killick. 

He has, of course, also brought to 
Canada Lady Tweedsmuir and Alastair, 
their youngest son, just out of Eton. 

‘It is not blood that the Buchans 
have in their veins, but ink,” a friend 
once said. Lady Tweedsmuir, as Susan 
Buchan (she was Susan Grosvenor, a 
relative of the wealthy Duke of West- 
minster’s family), has published sev- 
eral children’s books and done much of 
the research for her husband’s his- 
torical novels and histories. She says 
Alastair has “very definite literary 
leanings.” 

The Tweedsmuirs’ daughter Alice, at 
home in England with her husband, 
Capt. Brian Fairfax Lucy, has written 
a first novel. William, the second son, 
still at Oxford, edits its literary maga- 
zine, “Isis.” And John, the eldest, an 
Assistant District Commissioner in 
Uganda, though “not a bit literary” ac- 
cording to his mother, writes from 
Africa letters so interesting that his 
father thinks they should be published. 

With John, Lord Tweedsmuir shares 
a taste for falconing and hunting. He 
cares not at all for such amusements as 
dancing, cards, and theatre-going. But 
he has impersonated Sir Walter Scott 
and Cardinal Newman in Oxfordshire’s 
amateur theatricals. 

He admits his tastes are definitely 
country. Until he left for Canada he 
had a long chance to enjoy them. For 
fifteen years the Buchans lived in the 
ancient manor house at Elsfield, where 
the windows on one side looked toward 
the spires of Oxford, and the garden on 
the other rolled into the hills of the 
Cotswolds. 


“I shall feel homesick for the gentle 
atmosphere of Oxford,” Tweedsmuir 
said just before he left for his new of- 
fice. “I shall not miss Scotland so 
much, for to me Canada is another 
Scotland on a vast scale, and I shall be 
among Scotsmen.” 


Tweedsmuir knew what he was talk- 
ing about, for he has visited the Domin- 
ion several times. He has also traveled 
in the United States—to hunt in the 
Rockies and study Civil War battle- 
fields in the South. His visits worked 
up an enthusiasm to write a life of 
Robert E. Lee, an affection for Charles- 
ton, S. C., and a dislike of the American 
habit of “thrusting glasses of icewater” 
at him everywhere he went. 


He thinks “it is not a disadvantage 
to Canada to have as Governor General 
one who knows pretty thoroughly its 
neighbor over the border.” 





HORSE SHOW: Army Gives the 
Customersan Old S panish Custom 


In Madison Square Garden, New 
York, one night last week, Broadway- 
ites cheered a hulk of pugilistic roast 
beef, Primo Carnera, to victory over 
Walter Neusel. This week society flocks 
to the same arena to applaud horses. 

Most spectacular event of the Nation- 
al Horse Show, which runs day and 
night through next Tuesday, is Inter- 
national Military Jumping. This year, 
six teams compete—France, last year’s 
winner, the United States, Chile, Ire- 
land, Canada and the Netherlands. 


Recently in an outdoor Washington, 
D. C., show, Chile’s military team de- 
feated the United States. But the Chil- 
eans, who never ride indoors in their 
own country, may do no better than 
third place in the National. France and 
the United States rule as favorites. 


NoveELTies: A covered wagon of ’49, 
owned by Mrs. Nina Carter Tabb. It’s 
said to be the only one in the country 
still able to move on its own wheels. 


A dressage exhibition. With only a 
silken thread instead of conventional 
leather reins, Major Hiram E. Tuttle 
guides Vast, a former race _ horse, 
through a performance of tricky steps 
and leaps. Major Tuttle, chief of the 
United States Army dressage team, 
gives no verbal commands. He con- 
trols a half-ton of horseflesh by shift- 
ing his weight in the saddle and by 





The Chilean Jumping Team: Outdoors They Took First Place 








imperceptible movements of his arms 
and legs. 

A musical ride by Troop E, Third 
Cavalry, of Fort Myer, Va. Dressed as 
Spanish fiesta horsemen, 28 riders will 
try to make the crowd forget the ab- 
sent Canadian Mounties who stole the 
show last year. 

A gymkana scurry—Sunday night 
only. Bareback riders pick up trays 
fully loaded with china and glassware, 
jump on their horses, and dash over a 
difficult hog’s-back fence. Victory goes 
to whoever crosses the finish line with 
the most dishes and plates on his tray. 

















SKIING: 
Provides a Jumping-Off Place 


A Department Store 







Mere absence of snow need not keep 
a skier from his sport. During August 
and September, enthusiasts in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut shot down 
pine-needle runways. Beginning this 
week skiing becomes an indoor sport 
in New York City. 

On its sixth floor, Saks-Fifth Avenue 
has erected a slide 10 feet high, 45 feet 
long. An ordinary carpet sprinkled 
with borax provides a surface as 
slippery as ice. Because there is only 
20 feet in which to stop at the bottom 
of the run, the management thought- 
fully supplies a mattress. It keeps 
novices from rushing headlong into 
elevators. 

Those who bring their own skis may 
practice free of charge. For $2 a half- 
hour beginners are offered lessons by 
Sig-Buchmayr, Austrian professional, 
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THIS WEEK'S GAMES 
(favorite in black) 


INTERSECTIONAL 
Fordham .............. 


LAST WEEK’S SHOWING 


Outfoughi Pitt. in 0-9 line battle. Fordhamites pulled down own goal posts to celebrate moral victory. 


St. Mary's No game 
Southern Methodist Scored 2nd Southwest Conf. victory, defeating Texas, 20-0. 
Ble Ges Be Mann Despite the fine play of Chuck Cheshire lost to California Bears, 2-14. 
Indiana Ouicharged & outran Iowa on rainsoaked tield, dimming Hawkeyes’ Big Ten title hopes with 6-6 tie. 
Maryland Out maneuvered Virginia's Cavaliers, 

EAST 
Army Outplayed by a smart Miss. St. team and fell into the ranks of beaten teams, 7-13. 
Pittsburgh Unable to unleash its power ag sainst Fordham Ram who held favored Panthers to a scoreless tie. 
Harvard Against weak Brown the Crimson finally found a line it could plow through, 33-0. k F 
Princeton Superior in all departments, Tigers played their best game of season as they clawed Navy, 26-0. 
Navy Exhausted from poundings by Yale & Notre Dame, Middies were drowned by Princeton tds., 0-26. 
Pennsylvania Their power bottled by superior charging and tackling, Quakers fell before Michigan, 6-16. 
Brown The Bears lost llth straight game when Harvard trounced them, 33-0. 
Yale : Downed by Dartmouth for first in history, 6-14. Happy Indians leveled goal posts before game ended. 


Columbia 
Syracuse 


Carnegie Tech. 


Unable to stop Duquesne’s 
Holy Cross 


Wesleyan 
Williams 
SOUTHEAST 


Georgia 


Brumbaugh, r 
A line-up composed mostly of Crusader subs sat on St. Anselm's, 34-0. 


Continued to disappoint. Cornell held the tame Lions to a 7-7 ti 
it took a last minute forward to beat Penn. Si., 7-3 in spite of statistical edge throughout game. 


the Skibos skidded, 0-7. 


2 


Broke Trinity's 15 game winning streak by a scoi f ry 
Powerful backfield crushed a disorganized Union team, "43-6. 


Grabbing.a bungled kick put Bulldogs in a scoring position which led to 7-0 victory over Florida. 


Tulane Capt. Batney Mintz led the Green Wave as it swept over Colgate’s Red Raiders, 14-6. 


Mississippi State Ike DPickle’s passes 
Louisiana State 


Mississippi Rolled along past St. Louis, 21-7. 


poisoned West Pointers. 13-7 


Aerial touchdown in last mins. of play gave Purple Tigers 6-0 win over defensively alert Auburn, 


Tennessee After playing Duke on even terms for 2 g'ters, Volunteers resigned and let Blue Devils win, 19-6. 
SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas Defeated Texas A. & M., 14-7 : 

Rice : Owls took time out from a sightseeing trip to the Capital and captured George Washington, 41-0. 

Baylor Bewildered by Texas Christian passes, -_ Bears lost lst game of season, 0-28. 

Texas Eliminated from Southwest Conf. race S.M.U. Mustangs, 0-20 


MIDWEST 


Iowa Slippery going slowed Iowa's offense. Only in 3rd q'ter did Simmons whirl of td. to tie Indians 
Minnesota Dazzling runs by Thompson and Roseoe blew up Purdue's Boilermakers, 29 

Northwestern Taking later il from Duvall, Heap hurried 45 yds. in last pa to make Illinois ill, 10-3. 
Notre Dame Scoring 3 tds. in final q'’ter the Irish turn a ‘bac! k Ohio St’ employes 18-13 

Illinois .... Scored first. & outkicked Northwestern for 3 periods. Unable to stop Wildcat drive & lost, 3-10. 
Michigan Continued its climb up the comeback ladder by upsetting favored enn., 16-6. 

Chicago No gaine. 

Ohio State With victory in reach Buckeyes were unable to step Notre Dame's last q’ter passes, losing 13-18. 
Purdue Unable to stop Minnesota’s running attack, flung frantie passes but lost, 7-29. 


Wisconsin No game 
Kansas 
Nebraska Fulivack Francis staged one-man drive 


Marquette 
Michigan State 


FAR WEST 


Retained its position among nation’s 


S. California No game 


Stanford 
California Continued its dri 
Washington Shook Montana, 33-7 


No game 
Pushed over Portland, 19-2. 


Oregon 
Oregon State 


une aefe ated teams by stilling the Iowa St. 
Handed Temple its first home defeat sin 


With half-minuie to play, the Jayhawks worked a 45-yd. pass to be: at Oklahoma, 7-0. 


to mop up Missouri, 19 


Cyclones, 28-12. 
33 with two 4th q’ter scores and 12-7 victory. 


Moscrip’s talented toe kicked last-period field goal to give Indians the edge over Santa Clara, 9-6. 


» for Rose Bowl defendership by toppling U.C.L.A. from undefeated ranks, 14-2. 


COACH 


——— 


SEASON’S BIG GAMES AHEAD 


RECORD 

Crowley 4-1-1 4 Uz : 

Madigan 3-1-0 Santa Clara, Wash. St., Ore., U.C.1,.4 
Bell 7-0-0 Ark., Baylor, Tex. Chris. 
Spaulding 4-1-0 Hawaii, Ida., St. Mary’s 
MeMillin 1-3-1 Chicago, Purdue. 

“aber 5-1-0 Wash. & Lee, Georgetown, S 
Davidson 4-1-0 Notre Dame, Navy. 
Sutherland 4-1-1 Neb., Car. Tech., S. Calif, 
Harlow 2-3-0 Yale. 

Crisler 5-0-0 Dartmouth, Yale. 

Hamilton 3-3-0 Columbia, Army. 

Harman 2-3-0 Penn. St., Cornell. 
McLaughry 0-5-0 Columbia, Colgate. 

Pond 3-2-0 Harvard, Princeton. 

Little 2-2-1 Navy, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Hanson 5-0-0 Colgate, Md. 

Harpster 2-4-0 Pit 

Anderson 6-0-1 Bates, Boston Col. 

Blott 3-3-0 Rochester. 

Caldwell 5-1-0 Amherst. 

Mehre 5-1-0 La. St., Auburn, Ga. Tech, 
Cox 4-2-0 Ky., La. St. 

Sasse 6-1-0 Sewanee. Miss 

Moore 5-1-0 Ga., Tulane. 

Walker 6-1-0 Centre, Centenary, Miss. St, 
Britton 4-3-0 Vanderbilt, Ky. 

Thomsen 3-3-0 S. M. U.,. Tex., Tulsa 
Kitts 5-1-0 Tex. A..& M., Tex. Chri 
Jennings 6-1-0 Centenary, S. M. U.. Rice 
Chevigny 3-3-0 Tex. Chris., Ark., Tex. A. & M 
Solem 4-0-1 Purdue, N'western. 
Bierman 5-0-0 Mich., Wis 

Waldorf 9-3-0 Wis... Ia. 

Layden 6-0-0 Army, S. Calif. 

Zuppke 9-3-0 Ohio St.. Chicago, 

Kipke 4-1-0 Minn., Ohio St. 
Shaughnessy 3-2-0 Ind., Ill. 

Schmidt 4-1-0 Ill., Mich 

Kizer 3-2-0 Ta., Ind 

Spears 0-5-0 N'western, Minn, 

Lindsey 3-2-0 Col., Ta. St., Mo. 

Bible 4-1-1 Pitt.. Ore. St. 

Murray 5-0-0 Temple, Creighton. 
Bachman 5-1-0 Loyola. 

Jones 2-3-0 Wash. St.. Notre Dante, Wash, I 
Thornhill 4-1-0 Mont., Calif. 

Allison 7-0-0 Stanford 

Phelan 4-1-0 Ore., S. Calif. 

Callison 3-2-0 Wash., St. Mary’s. 
Stiner 5-2-0 Ida., Mont., Neb. 





or John Potter, Paris-born American 
who looks like Gene Raymond, movie 
crooner. 

Saks’s idea is to lure customers into 
the store to sell them Winter sports 
equipment. 


HOCKEY: Major Leaguers Warm 
Up for Heated Bouts on the Ice 


Big-time hockey made its debut in 
the United States eleven years ago. 
The speedy ice sport rapidly gained 
popularity. Last year more than l,- 
250,000 persons saw the game. 

For the past two weeks, major league 
players have been warming up in cold 
Canada for the new season. They 
skated long hours without doing any 
stick handling, took setting-up exer- 
cises and played football and golf for 
recreation. 

This Thursday the New York Ameri- 
cans open the 1935-36 hockey year 


FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





Last week The 
predicted the results of 30 out of 41 games and 
moved to the top of the forecasters’ race. All 
other averages dropped off. NEWS-WEEK 
called only 13 right, 12 wrong; Paul Gallico, 


7 right, & wrong. The standing after four 


weeks 

RIGHT WRONG RATING 
Associated Press 110 54 -67 
United Press 73 37 .663 
News- Week 66 3 66 
International News Service 4 56 -65 
Grantland Rice 33 61 
Paul Gallico 36 24 -60 


Associated Press correctly 





against the Chicago Black Hawks in 
the Windy City. The schedule runs 
into late March—a week longer than 
last year. 

St. Louis has dropped out of the cir- 
cuit. Eight others will compete: in 
the American group—Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, and the New York Rangers; 
in the International group—the Mon- 
treal Maroons (champions last year), 
Montreal Canadiens, Toronto, and the 


New York Americans. Each team will 
play 24 home games and 24 away—8 
games with every rival in its own 
league, 6 games with every rival in 
the other division. 

After five months, the trailing team 
in each group will drop out. Then the 
other six teams will start over again 
from scratch in a short round-robin 
for the Stanley Cup, hockey’s world 
series trophy. 

In the game’s early history, annual 
rule changes confused spectators. At 
last, ice magnates seem satisfied with 
their sport. This year they haven't 
written a single new rule. Only note- 
worthy developments: For the first time 
Boston will play Sunday hockey. For 
the last time New York American 
fans have seen Rabbit McVeigh’s 
tongue—he always stuck it out when 
he skated. After 11 years the curly- 
haired’ Scot, who once could speed 
backwards faster than many stars 
skate forward, has finally outlived his 
major league usefulness. 
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AUTOMOBILES: The Industry That Revived 


The automobile is as much a part of 
the American citizen as his own skele- 
ton. Last week appeared a new com- 
posite picture of this $3,000,000,000 
extra limb. In New York’s Grand 
Central Palace leading motor car man- 
ufacturers exhibited their 1936 models. 

Since 1900, January has always been 
automobile show month in New York. 
Early this year President Roosevelt 
asked car manufacturers to consider 
changing the date to November. It 
would, he thought, help to stabilize 
employment—ttransfer to the _ third 
quarter the usual fourth quarter slack 
and so level out production. Producers 
agreed. 

To the consumer would come these 
advantages: possession of a new model, 
all-weather car before, instead of after, 
the Winter; full trade-in value all 
through the coming year. 

Heretofore, white collar engineers, 
designers and purchasing agents in the 
automotive industries have had plenty 
to do in the Winter months, labor very 
little. With the assembly lines of 
most motor plants going full tilt, the 
Winter breadlines in Detroit must 
dwindle this» year. With them will 
shrink the deficits of many a producer 
of automotive materials. 


MONUMENT: The 36th National Auto- 
mobile Show is not merely an advertise- 
ment of the ingenuity of car designers. 
It stands as a monument to an amazing 
industrial triumph. For it is the auto- 
mobile—once the scorn of the man in 
the street and the laughing stock of 
financiers—which appears to have kept 
American business from becoming a 
complete corpse during the last few 
years. 

Someone asked Walter P. Chrysler in 
1930 what he was going to do with his 
motor companies while times were bad. 
Chrysler replied that he was going to 
spend money and try to make times 
better. General Motors and Ford mani- 
fested similar intentions. 


Chrysler reported nine months profits 
(through September) of $23,184,457 
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Nicholas Dreystadt of Cadillac 


Depression-Stunned Business Displays Its Wares 





and 13,000 more cars registered in the 
first three quarters of this year than 
last. Ford produced 222,000 more. Gen- 
eral Motors, another believer in action, 
increased its registration by 175,000. 
Before the opening of the New York 
Show, Chrysler announced an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share. This week 
General Motors declared an extra of 
50 cents. 

Domestic auto production for the first 
eleven months of 1935 will reach 3,500,- 
000 cars, more than in any full year 
since 1930. Total domestic car regis- 
trations this year will probably pass 
26,000,000, a point which has been out 
of sight since 1930. 


PROGRESS: Economists—and farmers 
—say that the first place to look for 
indications of an improvement in na- 
tional income is the farm. Farm in- 
come, partly from the application of 
government money, has risen. Farm 
income accounts for nearly 40 per cent 
of the increase in retail automobile 
sales. 

When motor vehicle sales increase, 
they do more than merely fill the 
pockets of the car manufacturer. The 
motor industry employs, directly and 
indirectly, about 12 per cent of the 
working population of the country, or 
about 5,000,000 individuals. 

Car and truck factories alone keep 
323,000 workers busy today. To these 
goes more than $100 for every car 
made in the United States. For every 
new automobile more than $400 goes 
out for raw materials, factory fuel 
and power. For each car that comes 
from the assembly line nearly three 
tons of iron must be mined, smelted, 
converted into steel, and cast, forged 
or rolled. Motor makers pay out 
about $40 per car for that ferrous 
metal. 

Twenty years ago the highways of 
America seemed to some people in dan- 
ger of becoming overcrowded. About 
2,500,000 motor vehicles, more than 40 
per cent of which had been made that 
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Harlow H. Curtice of Buick Motor Co. 
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M. E. Coyle of Chevrolet Motor Co. 
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H. J. Klingler of Pontiac Motor Co. 





Byron C. Foy of De Soto Motor Corp. 


E. H. McCarty of Nash Motors Co. 
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J. E. Fields, Chrysler Sales Corp. 


year, were in use. Gravely, conserv- 
atives shook their heads. 

They complained that if money 
poured out on such frivolous industrial 
expansion no capital would remain with 
which to finance the legitimate indus- 
tries upon which American life de- 
pepded. The gullible citizen, they de- 
clared, was headed for reckless extrava- 
gance. Perhaps because he found pleas- 
ure in motoring. John Doe’s so-called 
extravagance produced startling results. 

In 1915 the steel industry gave to 
motor vehicles less than 3 per cent of 
its output. The electrical industries had 
only begun to regard automotive man- 
ufacturers as serious customers. The 
farmer thought of automobiles as 
things which threw dust on his fields 
and scared his horses. The average 
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citizen of city or town thought of motor 
cars as things to turn and stare at. To 
him they represented all the danger and 
mystery of luxury and high-living. 

Today, the motor industry seems to 
have led the country out of its worst 
industrial morass. The very trades 
which feared it would be their ruin now 
find themselves hitched to the auto- 
motive star and dragged forward de- 
spite their own inertia. 

The steel industry, deprived by events 
of its best customers—construction and 
railroads—now greedily takes payment 
from the car manufacturers for more 
than 20 per cent of all steel made in 
America. The wool industry takes $10,- 
000,000 or more for upholstery fabrics 
—and takes it with great pleasure. 

The entire petroleum industry has 
been reconstructed to fit the demands of 
a contraption that did not even exist 
when the first oil boom occurred. To- 
day, in spite of greater motor efficiency, 
which reduces the unit consumption of 
gasoline, automobile fuels and lubri- 
cants use more than half the oil indus- 
try’s product. 

The farmer no longer shakes his fist 
at the automobile. One-fifth of all 
American cars belong to farmers. 
Roads, hard-surfaced for the motorist’s 
benefit, with the motorist’s money, no 
longer sift dust into the fields. Motor 
trucks have opened up new markets for 
farm produce. 

Financiers and governments no longer 
fear that the automobile will bankrupt 
the citizenry. Those very citizens who 








C. L. McCuen of Olds Motor Works 


own automobiles contribute almost 13 
per cent of all government income. One 
out of every eight 1934 tax dollars was 
paid by motorists because they owned 
cars or bought gasoline. The American 
people have invested more than $1,200,- 
000,000 in motor-car making and they 
get a return on it. 


How, at the close of.the nation’s most 
disastrous depression, has all this come 
about ?- Chiefly because of a construc: 
tive, progressive attitude on the part of 
manufacturers.. They built up their 
working capital to a. point where they 
could finance themselves through a pro- 
longed period of business ,dullmess and 
come out on the other.side ready to go 
somewhere. Partly because the auto- 
mobile has established itself as a fixed 
item of national wealth, a national ne- 
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Passenger cars listed below in order of new registration during first nine 
1934 figures also cover ~first nine months. 


FORD: Engine unchanged in major aspects. Helical 
gears used in all shifts. 1935 models had them only in 
second and high. New wheels are artillery type: lighter, 
easier to clean. Improved steering gear reduces turn- 
ing effort about 25 per cent. Registration: 677,036 this 
year; 454,526 in 1934. 


CHEVROLET: Master De Luxe and Standard lines 
differ only in wheelbase and minor details. Both styles, 
heavier and roomier, equipped with hydraulic brakes, 
improved full-length water-jacketing, turret top, new 
grilles, and pressed-steel spoke wheels. Registration: 
500,665 this year; 434,282 in 1934 


PLYMOUTH: Longer and lower than last year. 
Roomier interior, strengthened rubber-cushioned frame, 
hydraulic brakes, and headlamps designed to cut glare. 
Registration: 303,615 this year; 254,932 in 1934. 


DODGE: Improv-d steering. Engine set lower in 
frame to reduce sway. Automatic choke, spark control, 
and water-cooling system continued. Hydraulic brakes. 
Registration: 138,175 this year; 73,757 in 1934. 


OLDSMOBILE: The Six and Straight Eight have 
turret top, safety glass throughout, hydraulic brakes, 
synchro-mesh transmission, and newly-designed hood 
and grille. Handbrake shifted to dash at left of driver. 
Registration: 114,000 this year; 58,379 in 1934. 


PONTIAC: Innovations and refinements include au- 
tomatic choke and throttle opener, redesigned manifold, 
new clutch plate, hydraulic brakes, new all- helical gears 
with synchro-mesh transmission. Fenders more deeply 
crowned. Registration: 109,665 this year; 61,625 in 1934. 


BUICK: Special, Century, Roadmaster, and Limited 
lines appear in fifteen models with hydraulic brakes. 
Automatic control gives fast idling speed for cold 
engine, normal speed for warm engine. Deadening 
material insulates body interior against noise, heat 
and cold. Registration: 49,972 this year; 49,302 in 1934. 


TERRAPLANE: “Tru-Line Steering,” ‘Rhythmic 
Ride,”’_ ““Duo-Automatic, Hydraulic ae *  Auto- 
matic Draft Eliminator,”’ and ‘‘Radial Safety Control’ 
are five featured improvements in the eight roomy in- 
sulated body types. “‘Electric Hand’’ gear-shift optional. 
Registration: 41,660 this year; 33,172 in 1934 


CHRYSLER: The Six, De Luxe Eight, Airflow Eight, 
and Airflow Imperial, all lower“and longer. Rear lug- 
gage compartments, hydraulic brakes, silent. shifting 
in all speeds, and more rigid rubber-cushioned frame. 
At extra cost, overdrive, which functions :automatically 
at 35-45 m.p.h., reduces engine speed, cuts fuel con- 


sumption. Registration: 34,321 this year; 21,428 in 1934, 
STUDEBAKER: Dictator and President appear with 


all-steel body, narrow, graceful radiator grille, dec- 
orative effects to enhance streamlining, and ‘‘Hill 
Holder’’ to prevent backward roll until driver re- 


leases clutch. New automatic choke and spark. Over- 
drive optional in all models. Registration: 31,032 
this year; 33,842 in 1934. 


PACKARD: The ‘120,"" Eight, Super Eight, and 
Twelve series present altered interior decorations and 
improved body design. Automatic device lubricates car 
while in motion. The ‘120°’ series has hydraulic brakes; 
longer piston stroke gives greater power and improved 
acceleration. Registration: 24,030 this year; 4,837 in 
1934.. 


DE SOTO: Airstream and Airflow III offer improved 
weight distribution, silent transmission, enlarged water- 
jacket, hydraulic brakes, and altered radiator and hood- 
vent design. Registration: 21,546 this year; 9,275 in 
1934. 


HUDSON: Hydraulic brakes, supplemented by me- 
chanical ‘reserve brakes. Has same five refinements as 
Terraplane to improve steering gear, brakes, and 
springs. To allow for radio installation, generator has 
higher output. Registration: 16,389 this year; 15,851 in 
934. 


LAFAYETTE: Nash's low-price entry, in seven mod- 
els, offers improved frame _ construction, hydraulic 
brakes, wider doors, spring changes, and body insula- 
tion. Seats ride between axles. Registration: 13,715 
this year; 6,576 in 1934. 

NASH: Standard ‘400,"" De Luxe ‘‘400"" and Am- 
bassador offer seventeen e . types. New spring ar- 
rangement brings all seats between axles. ‘‘Silenite’’ 
treatment makes it unnecessary to oil springs dur- 
ing life of car. Mechanically Standard and De Luxe 
models are identical. Registration: 13,490 this year; 
11,498 in 1934. 


GRAHAM: Crusader Six, Cavalier, and Supercharger 
lines carry deeply skirted fenders, safety glass, alumi- 
num ayeaner eads, and improv y construction. 
Supercharger, which thoroughly vaporizes fuel and in- 
jects it into cylinders, affords 32 per cent power in- 
crease, with 20 per cent fuel economy. Registration: 
12,843 this year; 10,616 in 1934. 


LASALLE: Develops further its typical well- 
rounded streamlining; adds aerotype instrument panel, 
forward-hinged front doors, and handbrake to left ‘of 
driver. Registration: 8,545 this year; 4,169 in 1934, 


Figures through courtesy of 


months of 1935. Comparative 
The Automotive Daily News. 


WILLYS: Six four- -<ytnios models. Patented rubber 
pads cut engine vibratiom Body design includes : 
sloping down to bottom of feriders, and _artillery 
wheels. Registration: 7,484 this year; 5,595 in 1934 


HUPMOBILE: Super-Drive functions automat 
at 40 m.p.h., cutting engine speed, promoting 
economy. Extra-heavy, balanced crankshaft to re 
vibration. Service brake is hydraulic, handbrake 
chanical. Registration: 6,181 this year; 4,635 in 1 


AUBURN: Sixes, eights and supercharged " els 
appear with hydraulic brakes, steel-construction bodies 
and air-cooled generators» Registration: 4,472 
year; 4,052 in 1934. 


CADILLAC: New Series Sixty line sells at lowes 
Cadillac price since 1908. High horsepower-to-p S 
ratio (1.33) gives new model “better performance tha: 
any previous Cadillac.’’ Fisher bodies emphasize 
fort and safety. Custom-built Fleetwood line boasts 
improved streamlining, construction and engine p< 
mance. Registration: 3,726 this year; 3,915 in 1934. 


REO: Offers Flying Cloud in four models. THe 
gears provide silent shift. Brakes are hydraulic. | 
rests on pressed-steel, X-braced frame. Registrat 
3,084 this year; 3,048 in 1934. 


LINCOLN: Enters medium-price field with 
powerful, low-riding, twelve-cylinder Lincoln-Zey 
product of combined Ford-Lincoln resources. ‘‘Bridge 
Truss’ construction limits line to two models, 
door and four-door sedans. Narrow buffers rei 
running boards. Front fenders blend into body’s cet 
section. Higher- Priced Lincoln features improved steer- 
ing. Registration: 1,292 this year; 1,595 in. 1934. 


PIERCE-ARROW: Starts 36th year with twelves 
and eights in 24 models. Automatic overdrive, a! ‘ 
num cylinder head, and silent gear-shift features. |! 
istration: 615 this year; 1,441 in 1934. 


CORD: One-piece hood conceals radiator. Retracta- 
ble headlamps and elimination of running. boards 
air-resistance. Only front-drive car made in America. 
Registration figures unavailable. 


DUESENBERG: Unchanged in major details. Eixnt- 
cylinder engine develops 265 h.p. upercharger steps 
power up‘to 320 h.p. egistration figures unavailable. 


BREWSTER: Bodies longer, lower, Features lons« 
wheelbase, smaller wheels, and aluminum cylinder he: 
Built on modified Ford chassis. Registration figures 
unavailable. 
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cessity, no longer a luxury. Partly be- 
cause the last few years have proved 
that the motor car has become an in- 
tegral part of civilized man as impor- 
tant to him as his bones. It is a ma- 
chine for use as well as for the pro- 
duction of income, and a first-class dis- 
tributor of wealth. 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCE: A visitor to 
the November exhibits of new models 
in New York could not fail to notice 
one thing. In the flashing array of 
color and line all about him, the old 
differences of form and structure had 
almost disappeared. With few excep- 
tions, streamlining made one car look 
fundamentally like another. 

Cord’s shark-like front-drive, Chrys- 
ler’s “Air-flow,” Pontiac’s distinctive 
radiator-hood design, the new medium- 
priced Lincoln-Zephyr, stood out for 
their individuality. Packard retains a 
trace of its old radiator design. So 
does Pierce-Arrow—but only a trace, 
almost lost amid streamlining and en- 
gineering refinements. 

For the most part, all the exhibits 
seemed to belong to one big family— 
as if, in this year’s models more than 
ever, the evolutionary forces of 40 
years had finally produced something 
definitely recognizable as an automo- 
bile—not subject, like women’s hats, 
to the whims of fashion. 

Gasoline engines of about the same 
size as those of 20 years ago propel 
their vehicles at twice the speed on 
barely half as much fuel. Brakes ac- 
commodate the driver’s safety to his 
speed. 

There is no place in the 1936 car for 
fancy trademark variations. Ten years 
ago anyone could have told a Buick at 
a distance of a city block. Today, as 
far as general appearance goes, the 
uninitiated at first glance might mis- 
take it, at 50 feet, for a Dodge, an 
Oldsmobile, a Chevrolet, a Reo. 

All cars, modern speeds being what 
they are, stress safety. New develop- 
ments, when they come, will appear in 
the perfection of control, steering and 
braking, in the reduction of operating 
expense. Diesel motors, engine placed 
in the rear, frames and bodies of one 
unit will probably become common 
sooner or later. 


PROSPECT: Improved production dur- 
ing 1934-35, having stimulated other 
industries, has added to national in- 
come. Will the motor trade—in its 
capacity of industrial leader—sustain 
its present advance and keep contribu- 
tory industries up with it? 

Only in 1931 and 1932 did the scrap- 
ping of old cars exceed the production 
of new ones. The average age of motor 
vehicles in use has increased during 
the lean years. Even with increased 
scrapping, some 3,000,000 cars must be 
added to the total now registered to 
reach the peak which yearly increases 
up to 1929 led us to expect. 

Automotive manufacturers declare 
that added income combined with re- 
newed confidence may easily produce 
a prolonged buying wave. Many re- 
port sufficient orders on hand to keep 
their plants working at capacity far 
into 1936. 
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WIGTOWN PLAIDS 







In the course of 1 17 years Brooks Brothers 





have probably introduced more fine British 






woollens into this country than any other im- 





porter. Consequently when we state that in 





all this experience we have rarely handled a 





better group of materials than Wigtown 





Plaids, the statement is significant. These 





exceptional Scotch Homespuns in diagonal 






and two-and-two weaves are woven plain 





and also with red, blue and brown over- 





plaids. The plain cloth is used for jackets 





and waistcoats, the overplaids for trousers, 





in ready-made 3-piece Country Suits that 





give an entirely new variation to the pop- 






ular odd-jacket-odd-trousers combination, 
568 
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Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 

MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST. - NEW YORK 
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UNITED: Phoenix Seeks Another 
Rebirth in Cigar Chain’s Ashes 





In 1929 George K. Morrow and some 
business associates bought control of 
the United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer- 
ica. The silver-haired board chairman 
of the Gold Dust Corp. told reporters: 
“Like Tunney, we have never been 
beaten.” 


But his boast proved premature. 
United suffered heavy losses on its real 
estate operations during the depres- 
sion; in 1932 it went bankrupt. Into 
receivership also went the Whelan 
drug stores, the third largest drug 
chain in the country, owned by United 
Cigar. 

Morrow and his associates decided 
they had had enough of the cigar and 
drug business. In the Phoenix Securi- 
ties Corp., a Wall Street investment 
trust, they found a buyer. Last week 
Phoenix announced it had purchased 
from the Morrow interests approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of United Cigar’s 
outstanding bonds, over 60 per cent of 
its common stock, and a big block of 
preferred shares. With the purchase 
went control of 1,180 cigar stores and 
agencies and more than 300 drug out- 
lets. 

Phoenix hopes to rebuild the chain- 
store system, lift it out of receivership, 
and put it “on a sound paying basis.” 

The former Stock Exchange firm of 
Prince & Whitely organized the invest- 
ment trust in 1929 as the Prince & 











Whiteley Trading Corp. The following 
year the parent firm drifted into bank- 
ruptcy, a victim of the stock market 
holocaust. Out of the ashes rose the 
Phoenix Securities Corp., like the 
mythological bird after which it was 
named. 

Phoenix is no novice at doctoring 
sick corporations. Its prescriptions for 
the bankrupt South Coast Co., a Lou- 
isiana sugar grower, pulled that firm 
out of receivership in September. The 
investment trust also devised and un- 
derwrote a plan to reorganize the Celo- 
tex Company, wall-board manufac- 
turer. Phoenix expects Celotex “to be 
out of receivership within the next two 
weeks.” 


© 
EARNINGS: Automobiles Take a 
Spurt and Steel Rides Along 


Going into the fourth quarter of 1935, 
American business reports itself defi- 
nitely on the way out of the woods. Led 
by the automobile industry, all but a few 
lines show net earnings instead of red 
figures for the first nine months of the 
year. 

Conspicuous among industries not 
joining the march toward prosperity 
stand food products, mining and rail- 
roads. Merchandising, electrical equip- 
ment, building materials, automobiles 
and accessories, petroleum, and paper 
products show the greatest improve- 
ment. 















































month or longer. 





INVITATION 


The Sherry-Netherland invites your attention to the 
luxury and comfort of its 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 room suites, 
(each with large serving pantry), by the day, week, 


‘dhe Sherry-Netherland 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th : 
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Sree: Iron and steel, usually con- 
sidered a key to the condition of ali 
American industry, has taken—with the 
exception of U. S. Steel (see page 35) 
—a remarkable turn for the better. Six 
major steel companies show a net profit 
on nine months’ operations. Jones & 
Laughlin, the fourth largest in the coun- 
try, still slightly in the red, has almost 
climbed out. This year’s results to Sept. 
30: 


1935 1934 
def $4,241,499 def $11,466,491 


U. S. Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 1,895,227 139,472 
Republic Steel 3,264,295 def 2,193,155 


Jones & Laughlin def 
Youngstown Sheet 


516,463 def 2.864/499 


Tube 103,788 def 1,668,663 
Inland Steel 6,668,509 3,180,259 
National Steel 8,603,758 4,582 .89¢ 
Wheeling Steel 2,251,468 145,399 


RAILROADS: Formerly the greatest 
customer of steel manufacturers, rail- 
roads apparently cannot afford to be 
anybody’s customer today. The net op- 
erating income of the 145 Class I Uni- 
ted States railroads was $343,000,000 in 
the first nine months of 1934, $321,000,- 
000 in 1935—a decline of 6.4 per cent, 
although gross revenues of these rail- 
roads increased nearly 2 per cent in the 
same period. 


Urimiries: The electrical * “es 
have prospered and the mi S- 
tries, largely coal, have nov. iv pro- 
duce one kilowatt hour of electricity re- 
quired seven times as much coal in 1882 
as in 1934. By making less coal produce 
more power, public utilities have re- 
duced the cost of electricity and there- 
by increased consumption. 


Economists believe that new devel- 
opments in American industry will 
make up for the reduced business done 
by railroads and mines. 


TEXACO: Qil and Toil Keep Vasi 


Enterprise Running at a Profit 


When a Brazilian submarine needs 
refueling, it ties up at a terminal of the 
Texas Corporation in Rio de Janeiro 
harbor. In Ajmere, India, empty Tex- 
aco oil drums, mounted on wheels, serve 
as water wagons to lay the dust in the 
town’s sunbaked streets. 

To Texaco officials these unrelated 
facts are important symbols, illustrat- 
ing the usefulness of the firm’s products 
in the far corners of the earth. Motor- 
ists stop at an up-to-date Texaco serv- 
ice station on Bubbling Well Road, 
Shanghai, or at the Garage Universel 
in Elizabethville, Belgian Congo, just 
as they would at any of the company’s 
40,000 retail outlets in the United States. 


The Texas Corporation refines only 
one-third as much petroleum as Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. But in the size 
of its domestic marketing organization, 
Texaco ranks first. Filling stations dis- 
play its red-star trademark in every 
State. 


Comepy: To sell more Fire Chief 
gasoline and Havoline motor oil, the 
company last week installed a movie 
comedian as its star salesman. Jimmie 
Durante went on the air in “Jumbo,” 
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reputedly radio’s most expensive pro- 
ram, costing $12,500 a week. 

Texaco doesn’t believe in stinting on 
advertising expenditure. This policy 
helped the company in the first eight 
months this year to earn its $1 a share 
dividend for the whole of 1935. Current 
estimates place earnings for the full 
year at double 1934’s figure of 59 cents 
a capital share. Despite deficits in 1931, 
1932, and 1933, Texas Corporation has 
paid dividends without interruption 
every year since the formation of the 
original Texas Company in 1902. 


Drama: Oil men call the Texas Cor- 
poration a “completely integrated unit.” 
They mean it plays a hundred roles in 
the drama of petroleum. Half the com- 
pany’s crude il requirements come 
from its own wells, mostly in Texas, 





ACME 
Board 


Chairman of an ‘Integrated Unit’ 


Capt. Torkild Rieber: 


Oklahoma, and California. The rest it 
buys. In addition, Texaco has huge un- 
developed oil fields in Mexico, Colombia 
and Venezuela as reserves for the fu- 
ture. 


Like all refiners, the company distills 
from crude oil a host of by-products 
besides gasoline. Kerosene, paraffin 
wax, fuel oil and asphalt are just a few. 


Texaco lubricants keep the refriger- 
ating machinery running smoothly in 
Milwaukee’s giant Schlitz brewery. 
Texaco aviation gasoline powers the 
clipper ships of Pan American Airways 
system and the transport planes of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 

But what makes the wheels go round 
in Texas Corporation itself? Oil. And 
the daily toil of 25,000 men and women 
headed by Capt. Torkild Rieber, board 
chairman. They perform such jobs as 
these: 


Traveling Auditor: He must see 
that records are kept correctly in the 
company’s branch offices here and 
abroad. On short notice he must be 
ready to pack his bags and start for 
the opposite side of the globe. Travel- 
ing auditors need rugged constitutions 
to withstand Sweden’s wintry winds 
today and the blazing sun of Africa to- 


morrow. A knowledge of languages also 
helps—though workers in all the com- 
pany’s foreign offices speak English. 


Linewalker: He follows the pipe- 
lines out into the countryside, on the 
lookout for leaks. With his hammer 
and chisel he can mend a small break 


himself; on larger ones, he telephones | 


headquarters for a repair gang. 

The linewalker averages 20 miles a 
day. Nights he sleeps in farmhouses 
along his four or five-day route. His 
biggest worry is his feet. Shoe soles 
wear out in about a month. 


Leaseman: The telephone rings. Head- 
quarters calling: ‘Farmer Jones in the 





1 


next county has a tract that looks like | 
potential oil land. Get a lease on it.” | 


The leaseman drives over to the bat- 


tered farmhouse, explains to Jones that | 


the company wants to prospect on his | » 


property, and dickers over terms. And 
even after they have reached an agree- 


ment, the farmer’s wife may become | 
suspicious of dealing with strangers | 


and refuse to sign any papers. More 
persuasion. 


Leasemen drive 3,000 to 4,000 miles a 


month, often into wild and lonely terri- | 
tory. One sat on a farmhouse porch, | 


awaiting the owner’s return. Suddenly 
two adult albino idiots came out, stared 
vacantly at the visitor, and began pick- 
ing at his clothing until the farmer’s 
wife, their mother, chased them away. 

Another leaseman negotiated for 
some land in an isolated cabin far up 


in the hills. As he turned to leave, he | 


noticed someone tossing feverishly on 
a bed in the corner. “What’s the trou- 
ble?” he inquired. “Smallpox,” came 
the reply. 
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STEEL: Some Strong Medicine 
For an Elephant Unable to Rise 


The United States Steel Corp. owns 
and operates 100 more locomotives and 
4,000 more freight cars than the Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. In 
both tonnage and number of vessels 
under its flag, it ranks as a greater 
steamship owner than the International 
Mercantile Marine. More cement comes 
out of the corporation’s plants . than 
from any other company in the world. 
Also more steel. 

U. S. Steel’s capacity for the pro- 
duction of finished steel: 19,000,000 tons 
annually, or 35 per cent of the capacity 
of all American mills. The corporation’s 
actual output of finished steel, 1934: 
6,000,000 tons—less than 12 per cent of 
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ALS 
INTO A LOT 


Takes just a tiny squeeze of the 
tube. (Money saved!) Takes just 
a moment with the brush. (Time 
saved!) But it takes the choicest 
ingredients and 100 years of “know 


how” to put so many pleasant 


shaves in that plump Williams 
tube. 

That’s why so /ittle Williams cream 
billows into so much rich, thick, 
moist lather .. . why your face 
feels so smooth, supple, fit, after 


a Williams shave. 


‘And remember, after every Youcan’t 


the nation’s possible volume, or about | 


30 per cent of its own potential. 


A powerful elephant unable to rise to | 


its feet and do its quota of work, “Big 
Steel” last year lost $21,000,000 on 
gross sales of $592,000,000. During the 
first nine months of 1935, the American 
steel industry as a whole bettered its 
1934 nine months’ record by 17 per 
cent—U. S. Steel’s improvement, only 
11.3 per cent. In September, 1935, the 
industry did 123 per cent better than a 
year ago—the corporation’s gain, only 
55 per cent. 


Bap News: Last week, Wall Street 
expected to hear that “Big Steel,” for 
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IF SO... 
HERE’S THE GAME FOR YOU 


MONOPOLY 


is the name of this new sensational game 
that has raised Manhattan's penthouse 
roofs and taken Philadelphia by storm! For 
from 3 to 7 people, complete equipment 
including a roll of bills to invest in rail- 
roads, utilities or whatever! 


MONOPOLY—Flat folding board, equip- 
ment in separate box 00 





MONOPOLY—Popular white box set—$3.00 


MONOPOLY—New fine Edition, Improved 
Equipment — $5.00 


MONOPOLY— 
Club Edition, gold 
box, compartment 
bark, ivoroid 
pieces—$10.00 


AT ALL LEADING DEALERS 
or by mail from Salem. 


PARKER B ROTHERS 5 


NEW YORK LONDON 


23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
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IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE | NSTITUTE | 


11 Rockefeller Center - New % ork | 
News-Week 


is an accurate 
audit of what’s 


going on 


For your wife: 
jks Osaki Kimonos 


Beautiful Oriental Kimonos, hand em- 
broidered in the rich Oriental colors 
upon silk. The <a Christmas Gift—she 
will be delighted. ially priced all the 
way from $2.50 to T5000. 


Send Post Card 


for free illustrations of these Kimonos 
~ along with pictures of many inegromting 
Oriental articles suitable for gifts. 
member: If any Oriental article - = 
please you or your wife, money 
in full Aw wert question. Send 
OR, if you wish, you can send your order 
today on money-back basis. Note:— 
I have just received 30 lovely Kimonos in 
Rich Black 0, Chinese Red 0, Jade Green 0, 
poune e a aeons bal with fringe. 
pecially priced ar postpaid to Yo t- 
isfaction nteed. Write today. Send per- 
sonal check, currency, stamps or money order. 
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84 Minna Ave.at First, San Francisco,Cal. 


the first time since the final quarter of 
1931, had gone three months without 
losing any money. No such comforting 
news came from the corporation’s of- 
fices at 71 Broadway, New York. Di- 
rectors confessed that the company had 
suffered a third-quarter loss of $1,305,- 
205 and a setback for the first nine 
months of the year of $4,241,499. 

Significant in Chairman Myron C. 
Taylor’s nine-month report: Fewer em- 
ployes in 1935 than in 1934 and greater 
loss in the third quarter than in the 
second, in spite of the greater shipment 
of steel. Especially significant seemed 
the fact that the corporation’s public 
debt represented more than $4 of the 
cost of every ton of finished steel. 

For some time there has been much 
headshaking within the steel industry. 
Many have expressed the opinion that 
a $2,000,000,000 corporation ought to 
exist for some other purpose than the 
announcement of deficits. September 
brought some evidence that U. S. Steel’s 
directors thought so too. 


MepicinE: They announced a decen- 
tralizing policy to make the corporation 
less unwieldy. The two largest sub- 
sidiaries, each duplicating the other’s 
work to some extent, were merged un- 
der a single head and given some indi- 
vidual initiative. The Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., thus formed, became the 
world’s largest steel unit. Ben Fairless 
—its chief executive, formerly vice 
president in charge of Republic Steel’s 
operations—will not have to get per- 
mission from New York when he wants 
postage stamps. A standing joke in the 
industry has it that some of his prede- 
cessors did. 

Two weeks ago another announce- 
ment interested “Big Steel’s’ 188,000 
common stockholders, dividendless since 
March, 1932. The management stated 
that, in connection with its plans to 
spend $140,000,000 for construction and 
improvement of plants, it had retained 
as advisers the engineering firm of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis of New York. 

Production of heavy steel for 
structural and railroad uses, many ex- 
perts affirm, will never again be enough 
to make a major steel company prof- 
itable. Future demand will call for 
lighter forms for automobiles, tin cans, 
refrigerators, air-conditioning appara- 
tus and light streamlined trains. In the 
past, U. S. Steel’s production of the 
lighter forms has been notably short. 
Ford, Bacon & Davis will help com- 
pound a remedy for the ailment. 


Criticism: Harvey O’Connor, author 
of “Mellon’s Millions”—which recently 
displeased Pittsburgh banking circles— 
has now written a book called “Steel 
Dictator.” In it, he severely criticizes 
the corporation’s labor policies, under 
the guidance of Vice President Arthur 
Young. 

O’Connor, well versed in the history 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation, calls at- 
tention to its inflated capitalization and 
suggests that a large part of it is repre- 
sented by no tangible value. He recalls 
that U. S. Steel was put together by 
bankers, not steel men. Andrew Car- 
negie called it a collection of cats and 
dogs—not an elephant. 


——<< 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Warning: 
Do Your Shoe-Shopping Early 


Foresighted men and women are 
stocking up on shoes. Last week lead. 
ing manufacturers revealed they plan 
to boost prices within the next couple 
of months. Three-dollar shoes probably 
will sell for $3.40 or $3.60; those now 
retailing at $6 may rise to $6.75. 

Tanners say higher leather prices 
necessitate the increase. Calf hide to. 
day costs 33 per cent more than a year 
ago; kid, used for most women’s shoes, 
is 10 to 15 per cent more. 

This results partly from fear of war 
in Europe. Nations which normally 
ship hides to the United States now are 
restricting exports; they want to keep 
plenty of leather at home to make leg- 
gings, boots, and harness for military 
use. 


Freicut Cars: Last week the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad set a spur to the 
sluggish capital goods industries by 
announcing that it would spend $30,- 
000,000 on freight cars. Ten thousand 
new cars will bring the total in Penn- 
sylvania service to more than 280,000. 
One thousand poorly conditioned cars 
will be refitted. Many obsolete cars 
will go into the scrap pile and thence 
back to the steel mills. 

Ten thousand freight cars will use 
about 200,000 tons of iron and steel, 
less than two days’ work for American 
mills. Pennsylvania owns about 13 per 
cent of the nation’s freight cars. If the 
owners of the other 87 per cent went in 
for the same proportionate replacement 
policy, it would mean something like a 
5 per cent increase in American iron 
and steel production—the difference he- 
tween dividends and no dividends for 
many firms. 


Bank RESERVES: “It would be a very 
serious matter indeed,” according to 
Dr. Benjamin Anderson Jr., if business 
recovery should come while Federal 
Reserve member banks’ excess reserves 
remained as high as the present $3,- 
000,000,000 figure. 

The economist of New York’s Chase 
National Bank last week voiced finan- 
cial authorities’ fears that huge excess 
bank reserves may lead to another 
orgy of dangerous speculation. He told 
the Investment Bankers Association 
convention in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.: 

“There has been an increase in less 
than two years of $2,000,000,000 ... An 
increase ... of $600,000,000 sufficed to 
support the enormous credit expansion 
of the seven years preceding the dis- 
aster in 1929.” 

But he declared the danger control- 
lable. The Federal Reserve System's 
Board of Governors should take two 
steps: First, reduce Reserve Banks’ 
holdings of government securities, now 
amounting to $2,430,000,000. Second, 
raise member institutions’ reserve re- 
quirements, as provided in the Banking 
Act of 1935. 

These two measures, Dr: Anderson 
pointed out, if used to the full, could 
counteract $5,054,000,000 of excess re- 
serves. 
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MUSIC: A Fourth Opera Company 
Sprouts Where 3 Died Before 


Chicago has long been a battlefield 
for opera. In 1910 Clarence Mackay, 
Otto Kahn and other New Yorkers in- 
terested Windy City financiers in form- 
ing the Chicago Grand Opera. It ended 
after four years with a loss of $250,000 
and inevitable bankruptcy. Samuel In- 
sull and Harold McCormick carried on 
with the Civic Opera. During these 
years the New York Metropolitan had 
a serious rival. Mary Garden, Tetraz- 
zini, Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa made 
the Midwest resound with their lusty 
art. 

The toppling of the Insull empire 
stilled their voices. Chicago operatic 
ventures seemed at an end. Then in 
1933 a group of civic-minded citizens 
financed a new Grand Opera Co. which 
carried on for two seasons. 

Last week still another company 
started with all the fanfare and hope 
of a new organization. It took up its 
abode in the Insull-built Opera House 
and raised its opening curtain on Boito’s 
“Mefistofole.” Ezio Pinza and Edith 
Mason, who sang under Toscanini last 
Summer at the Salzburg Festival, took 
the leading roles. 

The new Chicago City Opera Co. be- 
gan with a sold-out house. Paul Lon- 
gone, shrewd Italian director, estab- 
lished his project with the masses in 
mind. Admission prices ranged from 
$3 to 50 cents. For pati onage he turned 
to business men and civic officials. On 
his board appear Postmaster Ernest K. 
Kruetgen, Charles S. Peterson, former 
treasurer of the city and of the last 
World’s Fair, and John F. Cuneo of the 
Cuneo Press. But the diamonds and 
the furbelows turned out for the open- 
ing night just the same, and their sub- 
scriptions helped considerably to swell 
the operatic coffers. 

Longone promises an interesting five- 
weeks’ season. Next week, Lotte Leh- 
mann and Maria Jeritza sing together 
in Richard Strauss’s “Der Rosenkava- 
lier.” Later, Ottorino Respighi’s “La 
Fiamma” will have its initial American 
performance. For a world premiere, 
Longone offers “The Gale,” a one-act 
opera by Ethel Leginska, English pian- 
ist and conductor. 


SEASON: Midwest and Coast Get Off 
To a Late but Brilliant Musical Start 


The music season starts late in the 
West. New York, Philadelphia and 
3oston have been well under way for 
a month. Last week, San Francisco and 
St. Louis began activities. 


San Francisco: Opera gets a big 
boost on the West Coast this year. The 
San Francisco Opera Association raised 
admission prices 10 per cent, and spent 
$40,000 on scenery and $80,000 on sing- 
ers for an elaborate production of the 
Wagnerian “Ring.” From New York 
came Artur Bodansky, Metropolitan 
Opera conductor, to lead a bevy of stars 
accustomed to his baton. Kirsten Flag- 





stad, Lauritz Melchior and Elizabeth 
Rethberg proved their sure-fire sales 


value. The entire house was sold out 
before the opening last week. 


The season does not last long in the 
white and gold auditorium of the War 
Memorial Opera House. Dec. 2 marks 
its close with Puccini’s ‘“Suor Angelica” 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Cog d’Or.” In 





the “Coq d’Or” Adolf Bolm, the asso- | 


ciation’s ballet-master and one-time 
member of Diaghileff’s troupe, will 
dance with Colonel de Basil’s visiting 
Ballets Russes. 


Sr. Louis: The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra inaugurated its 56th annual 
series in traditional manner by pre- 
senting standard orchestral works. 
Viadimir Golschmann, back on the 
podium for his fifth year, presented 
Beethoven, Gluck, Moussorgsky and 
Wagner. 


Later in the Winter he plans to intro- 
duce more modern works. Golschmann 


believes the comparison between classic | 


and modern music overdrawn. 
is no difference—only good and bad.” 
He likes to point to his love of old 
books and modern painting as an 
illustration of the impossibility of 
choosing between the old and the new. 

In January the symphony will leave 
St. Louis to appear in 22 cities and 10 
States. As usual, Oscar Johnson, en- 
thusiastic 30-year-old president of the 
organization, will go along. Elected in 
1933, Johnson has built up subscriptions 


straight through the depression, at- | 


tracted many young people to the con- 
certs, and greatly increased the number 
of visiting soloists. He rarely misses 
a rehearsal and personally supervises 
all broadcasts, recordings and tours. 


ART: Unprecedented Collection of 


An Unpronounceable Painter 


The Dutch Consul gurgled; a Berlitz 
School of Languages instructor choked. 
That, they said, was the way to pro- 
nounce van Gogh. Both admitted de- 
feat on a phonetic spelling. The Con- 
sul’s office suggested G-O-G—but since 
Americans won’t recognize G as a gut- 
tural H, that didn’t help. ‘Hoke, horck, 
hawk,” said the instructor, and then 
gave up. Webster’s Dictionary offers 
K-O-K, with the explanation that the 
K should sound like the German CH. 

Busy officials at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, dismissed the prob- 
lem entirely and called it van Go. But 


“There | 





THE MODE 


An Advertisement about Gump's 


TOM AND JERRY: Gump’s reveals 


origin, presents aftermath, 


In the frozen winters of the 1840’s, 
bartender Jerry Thomas incurred the 
lasting gratitude of New Yorkers. His 
genius produced two welcome cold-de- 
stroyers. An appreciative public named 
one Tom and Jerry, the familiar hot rum, 
egg, and spice accompaniment to winter 
holidays. The other was the spectacular 
Blue Blazer, made by pouring burning 
whiskey and hot water from glass to 
glass. 





Jerry Thomas Started It. 


Gump’s, a famous haven for buyers of 
gifts, introduce for this holiday season 
the Tom and Jerry set illustrated. To 
Jerry Thomas they are grateful for the 
creation that makes it useful. To Gump’s 
are gift-givers thankful for this and 


| other presentations. Made in California, 


if they dismissed the great Dutch art- | 


ist’s name with scant attention, they 
did full justice to his work. This week 
the museum dedicated four floors to the 
drawings and paintings of Vincent van 
Gogh, art dealer, missionary and mad- 
man. 


Alfred H. Barr Jr., museum director, | 


spent many months last Summer in 
Europe. At Wassenaar, the Nether- 


lands, he arranged for a loan of 33 oils | 
and 35 drawings and water colors from | 


the Kroeller-Mueller collection of more 
than 198 works. He also managed to 


borrow 23 oils, drawings and water- | 


colors from the artist’s nephew and | 


in white, blue, green, yellow, or pink 
pottery designed appropriately with a 
quaint scene and the “Tom and Jerry” 
label, the bowls are $4.50, the mugs, 75 
cents each. A check to Gump’s brings 
prepaid delivery to any part of the United 
States. 


Gump patrons, accustomed to this 
famous store’s diversity, show no sur- 
prise at research that unearths the story 
of Jerry Thomas as dexterously as it 
finds the history of a Ming antique. 
Gump collections, in like variety, include 
the finest in jades, bronzes, porcelains, 
Cambodian sculpture, textiles, rare 
prints and other objects of art. 


Visitors to San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu find certain delight in inspection of 
Gump treasures. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU .. VISIT 


BUMP’ 


Collections of Oriental and European Antiques 
and Objets D’ Art, 

2200 Kalakaua Avenue 

HONOLULU 


250 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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namesake. In Paris, Barr drew from 
the collections of Paul Rosenberg, 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., and Wilden- 
stein & Co. 

With the aid of 26 American collec- 
tors, art dealers and museums, Barr fi- 
nally corralled a total of 65 paintings 
and 60 drawings and water-colors. Nev- 
er before has America seen so many 
van Goghs at once. After the exhibi- 
tion closes Jan. 5, it will go to museums 
in Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland. 

Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890) led a 
stormy, tragic existence. His family 
consisted of successful art dealers, gov- 
ernment workers, and clergymen. Early 
in life, van Gogh tried the art business 
in Holland, England and France. His 
overwhelming desire to help others drove 
him into the evangelical field. Among 
the Belgian coal miners of Le Borinage, 
he worked with eccentric intensity that 
caused his dismissal as a missionary. 

Then he turned all his ungoverned 
energy toward painting. After teach- 
ing himself the rudiments of drawing, 
he studied in L’Academie d’Anvers, Ant- 
werp. There his furious painting amazed 
fellow students; but his thick daubs of 
color which dripped onto the polished 
floor annoyed professors. 

He left the academy after a fight over 
his drawing of the Venus de Milo. Van 
Gogh made the Greek goddess into a 
hefty Dutch matron. When chided by 
his teacher, he flared: “So you don’t 
know what a young woman is like!” 

For a while, the painter tried Paris, 
where he felt the influence of the im- 
pressionists—Manet, Degas and Monet. 
Their brilliant, luminous colors appealed 
to him instantly and van Gogh dropped 
his use of dull, somber tones so promi- 
nent in early works like the ‘Potato 
Eaters.” 

Paris soon palled, and the artist left 
for Arles, where his fatal illness first 
attacked him. Here he painted, suffered 
periods of insanity, cut off his own ear 
and finally shot himself. Within the 
short ten years of his painting career, 
he achieved more than 700 pictures. He 
sold only two. 


GUINZBURGS: Family Show by Artists 
W ho Found They Couldn’t Insult Rivera 


“You must realize your political mes- 
sage is paltry beside your great art.” 
Frederic Victor Guinzburg sat in his 
second-story Mexico City living room 
and taunted Diego Rivera. The Mexi- 
can radical had agreed to pose for 
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ER b. Gvinadtorg 


Rivera: Her 


Well Mannered Model Walked Out 


Mrs. Guinzburg’s 


Guinzburg’s artist wife, who sat sketch- 
ing while the two men talked. 

Rivera rose and walked out on the 
porch. Mrs. Guinzburg fumed over her 
lost model. Her husband went out to 
apologize. 

But Diego beat him to it. Returning 
his handkerchief to his pocket, he ex- 
plained: “In Mexico it is bad form to 
blow your nose before a lady.” Later 
in their friendship the Americans dis- 
covered Rivera could not be insulted. 


Last week, Mrs. Guinzburg’s lively 
drawing of Rivera was exhibited in the 
Delphic Studios, New York City, along 
with the sculpture of her husband. Their 
work presented many absorbing studies 
of Mexican Indians. Guinzburg’s 51 
pieces ranged from brooding peasants 
in life size to Aztec book-ends planted 
with cactus. His wife presented sketches 
of Ambassador Daniels and Miguel Cer- 
vantes as well as portraits of lowlier 
natives. 

For six months during the past 
Winter, the Chappaqua, N. Y., couple 
lived in Mexico City, exploring the 
countryside by bus. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History showed keen interest in the 
sculpture from an ethnological point of 
view. Curators assured Guinzburg they 
would like to buy some of the pieces 
but had no available funds. So the 
sculptor put the studies in his exhibi- 
tion and sold them to art collectors. 
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Vicks VapoRub .< 







Modern successor to old- 
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longer in the throat. 
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‘TOBACCO ROAD’: Legal Farce 
Grows Out of Drama in Chicago 


Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago 
sputtered: “A mess of filth and degen- 
eracy ... An insult to decent people 
- . . The danger is that respectable 
women or young people may go there 
without knowing what kind of a show 
it is.” So to protect the women and 
young people, Mayor Kelly two weeks 
ago ended ‘Tobacco Road’s” seven- 
week Chicago run by revoking the 
Selwyn Theatre’s license. 

From New York, where the sordid 
drama of life among the Georgia share- 
croppers has been running 22 months, 
came Jack Kirkland and Sam H. Gris- 
man. As owners of the play, they 
asked Federal Judge William H. Holly 
to stop the Mayor from destroying their 
property without due process of law. 
Result: a two-week legal farce: 

1—Judge Holly forbade the Mayor to r 
voke the license of any theatre in which t/ 
play might be shown. 


2—Mayor Kelly revoked no more license 
neither did he issue any to other theatres 1 
producers wanted to hire. 

3—The Mayor asked the Judge to set asid 
his order. 

4—Judge Holly not only refused ; he iss: 
an injunction forbidding the Mayor's int 
ference. “Tobacco Road” prepared to re 
open at the Selwyn. 

5—Mayor Kelly went to the higher Circ 
Court of Appeals. Just before curtain ti 
the court superceded Judge Holly's injunct 
by ordering a hearing on this question of 
“dollars against morals.” The play stayed 
shut. 

“We'll carry on this fight to the 
highest court in the land,” said “To- 
bacco Road’s” owners. 


“We’re going to carry on this fight,” 
said Mayor Kelly. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: 1935 Solomon 
Just ‘Nero’ to Mrs. Muench 


Mrs. Nellie Tipton Muench, wife of a 
well-known St. Louis physician, sister 
of a Missouri Supreme Court justice, 
fascinates St. Louis. Her implication in 
a kidnaping, of which she was acquitted 
recently, caused one stir. Her baby, 
which arrived Aug. 18 after 22 years 
of childless marriage, caused another. 


“A gift from God in this time of my 
distress,” announced Mrs. Muench, just 
about to go on trial for the kidnaping. 
It’s my child, claimed Anna Ware, 19, 
unmarried Pennsylvania servant girl. 


For the past three weeks the St. 
Louis Court of Appeals has been taking 
testimony about the baby. Doctors 
who had sworn to Mrs. Muench’s 
motherhood retracted their statements. 
Neighbors testified that she had showed 
no signs of pregnancy. Mrs. Muench 
and her husband, only doctor officiating 
at the birth, refused on grounds of 
self-incrimination to swear to their 
parenthood. Likewise they refused to 
produce the baby. 

Last week, at the court’s insistence, 


| 
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‘ACME 
Mrs. Muench’s Gift From God: Doc- 
tors Say It Looks Like Miss Ware 


Mrs. Muench finally brought in a 
squirming blue-blanketed bundle. The 
court ordered it taken to the St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital for examination. 

“Brute!” shrieked the red-haired, red- 
tempered defendant. “Nero! You can’t 
do that. You can’t take my baby away 
from me.” 

“Take that woman out of court,” 
ordered Judge William Dee Becker. 
Without Mrs. Muench present, Anna 
Ware swore the baby was hers. Child 
specialists reported it bore a “pro- 
nounced resemblance” to Miss Ware. 

AFFIRMED: By the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, the decision of the 
Forsyth County Superior Court divid- 
ing the $30,000,000 tobacco estate of 
the late Smith Reynolds. Under its 
terms, his first wife’s child, Anne Can- 
non Reynolds 2nd, gets 37% per cent 
of the estate—approximately $9,500,000. 
Christopher Smith Reynolds, the son 
born to Libby Holman Reynolds, blues 
singer, seven months after her husband 
died of a bullet wound, gets 25 per cent, 
or $6,662,350. Miss Holman receives 
$750,000, while the rest of the estate 
goes to Reynolds’s brothers and sisters 
who plan to set up a trust fund in his 
memory. 

CONVICTED: By a jury in Los Angeles 
Superior Court, Lora M. Hewitt of at- 
tempting to murder Joseph Walsh, a 
liquor salesman. “I congratulate the 
jury,” announced Judge Joseph Vickers, 
“for remaining undazzled by the beauty 
of this defendant and rendering a 
proper verdict.” 
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DisMIssED: By Surrogate James A. 
Delehanty of New York, the petition of 
Anastasia Nikolaevna asking the Public 
Administrator to include her among 
the heirs of the late Czar Nicholas of 
Russia. She claims to be the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia and only child of 
the Czar to escape the firing squad that 
wiped out the Russian imperial family 
July 17, 1918. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Samuel Backlar calls her “a pre- 
tender seeking by subterfuge to enrich 
herself.” Surrogate Delehanty dodged 
the issue: Since there is no Romanoff 
estate in New York, proof of parentage 
would be merely academic. 

CERTIFIED: By the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Denver, Col., to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
the case of Arthur Gooch, Oklahoma 
kidnaper who had been scheduled to die 
Nov. 1. The first person given the death 
sentence under the Lindbergh Anti-Kid- 
naping Laws, Gooch claimed he was 
not a real kidnaper: He seized two 
officers and took them across State lines 
to prevent them from arresting him. 
The Circuit Court asks the Supreme 
Court to decide whether it is a Federal 
offense to kidnap a police officer where 
no ransom is involved and whether it is 
an offense to kidnap an officer to avoid 
arrest. 

A few days after the case reached 
the high court, the Department of Jus- 
tice revealed that several gangsters are 
pursuing the same tactics as business- 
men in challenging Roosevelt laws. 
They question the right of Congress, 
under its interstate commerce powers, 
to pass anti-crime laws like the kid- 
naping and stolen property acts which 
resemble NRA, and the firearms law, 
based on principles similar to AAA. 

Besides Gooch, seven persons con- 
victed of kidnaping June Robles in 
Arizona and Charles Urschel in Okla- 
homa are contesting the kidnaping laws. 








The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 
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MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


1 guarantee them 
to please you! 
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Approval 


breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’ll never know how delicious fish can 
be until you serve some of my mackerel 
fillets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you’ve known in 
months. Take one of my new, small, 
meaty Fall-caught mackerel fillets. Freshen 
it. Broil it in its own juices to a tempting 
brown, until the rich, tender meat 
falls apart at the touch of your 
fork. Serve piping hot. Your mouth 
will water at its appetizing aroma. 
You'll smack your lips over its 
wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
—the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want 
—to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the 
fat, tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so tender oad full bodied that they 







| just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Joe Adams of the Karpis gang is at- | 


tacking the Firearms Act. 
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LABOR: A Weekly to Magnify 
The Barking of the Underdog 


The United States has 14,160 daily, 
semi-weekly and weekly newspapers. 
Of these, some 300 profess various de- 
grees of radical and labor leanings. They 
range from the somewhat conservative 
Labor, organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s railroad unions to 
the Communist Party’s Daily Worker. 

Last week the field got a new mem- 
ber: The weekly tabloid, People’s Press, 
edited in New York and printed in Chi- 
cago. it promises not to preach the 
doctrines or fight the battles of any sin- 
gle group. Instead, it will attempt to 
represent all underdogs, to band them 
together into a militant, cohesive group 
and to build a strictly American labor 
party untainted by European philoso- 
phies. 


Epiror: Frank L. Palmer, well 
schooled in labor strife, edits the new 





Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 
Just send the coupon below or 18 
Small, Tender 


write me a letter, and I'll ship 

you a pail of 18 small ten- 

derloin mackerel fillets — each Mackerel 
Fillets 
Only 


fillet suitable for an individual 


serving. My fillets come to you 
Delivered 





all cleaned—no heads—no tails 
—no large body bones—no waste 
whatever — just meaty fillets 
packed in new brine in a wax- 
lined wooden pail. Taste one 
—broiled the Down East way. 
If not satisfied it’s the finest 
mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 
within 10 days. 200,000 families 
get their seafood from me this 
“‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. I’ve been 
doing business this way for 50 
years and I must say that this is 
the lowest price for this size pail of mackerel fillets 
I've ever offered. Send your coupon today for this 
real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
160 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Anywhere in the 
United States 











Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
160 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. | 
My Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, all charges | 
prepaid, a pail containing 18 small, tender mackerel 
fillets, clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and | 
practically boneless. If after trying a few fillets, 
I am not entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at | 


your expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, 
I'll send you $2.00 within 10 days.* 

Name : eo ee | 
Address a icohiane ae siendinddaeeee | 
Cc ccsscscnsncopeningssncmshamanditasetnimavina State 


*If you wish to send check for full amount now, I'll l 
include with your mackerel a copy of my 25c¢ beauti- | 
fully illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful 

seafood recipes. Your money will be instantly refunded l 
= you are not pleased in every way. | 
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12-page weekly. His mother died when 
he was two; his father, a railroad con- 
ductor, was killed in a wreck three 
years later. Palmer went to high school 
in Binghamton, N. Y., where he lived 
with his married sister. He greedily 
consumed such muckraking books as 
Ben Lindsey’s “The Beast and the Jun- 
gle” and Jack London’s “Burning Day- 
light.” 


Adventure-bound, he hopped a freight 
and headed west before finishing high 
school. For a while he worked at min- 
ing and ranching in Colorado. Finally 
he drifted to Denver to get a print shop 
job, stayed with that a short time, then 
decided to go to the University of Den- 
ver. He peddled Wear-Ever aluminum 
to pay his way. 

During the war he held a sergeant’s 
rank in a machine-gun company over- 
seas. A last minute shift in embar- 
kation plans barely saved him from get- 
ting torpedoed. The ship he first drew 
went down. 







foaWINTER 
of SUMMER‘ 
SUNSHINE ~ 
in the Land of Roman 


You'll enjoy every sun-soaked minute in 
this glorious, warm, dry climate, thrilling to scenic 
wonders, doing new things, or relaxing under tur- 
quoise skies. Phoenix and nearby Mesa, Glendale, 
Chandler, Wickenburg, Tempe and Buckeye, offer 
smart shops, fine schools, modern hotels, desert 
inns, dude ranches, apartments, bungalows; colorful 
desert, paved roads, orange and date groves, Indian 
dances, prehistoric ruins, polo, golf, rodeos. Let us 
help plan your trip—meet your train. Come to the 
VALLEY OF THE SUN. 

= a | 


Winter rates now effective on Rock Island— 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Lines. 


_./Plhoenix 
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7-B Calle del Sol , : 
Please ea me attractive free literature and booklets After the war he got interested in 
wana labor problems. He worked on the lib- 
Address eral Denver Express; then he got a job 





editing The Colorado Labor Advocate. 
In 1927 he quit to go on a junket to Rus- 
sia with Rexford Guy Tugwell, Stuart 
Chase, Paul Douglas and others. A year 
later, his activities in the Colorado coal 
strike landed him in jail for six weeks. 


Palmer later worked for Hearst’s Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, and as field 
secretary for the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. In 1930 he became eastern 
manager of The Federated Press, news- 
gathering agency which serves 110 pa- 
pers with labor news. Now 41, he has 
been a grandfather for two years. 


Palmer—medium-tall, thin-haired and 
gracious—hopes to give his new news- 
paper national character by devoting 
special sections to labor problems in 
| cities like Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit, 

Washington, Wilkes-Barre, Jersey City, 
| Bridgeport, Boston and Cincinnati. 


To help with this chore he has signed 
a dozen correspondents. In New York, 
Arthur Kallet, former Consumer’s Re- 
| search-er and co-author of ‘100,000,000 
' Guinea, Pigs” will aid Palmer and James 
W. Wise, son of the liberal Rabbi Ste- 
phen 8. Wise. Harvey O’Connor, scan- 
dal-digging author of “Mellon’s Mil- 
lions” and “Steel—Dictator,” will take 
care of the Pittsburgh assignment; and 
J. M. ©’Farrell, labor leader, will handle 
Washington. 
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How this Simple 

Plan BUILT 

MY SALES! 
OS sed by over 8°90, 


leading firms! Enpeinted 
AUTOPOINT pencils 

carry my story and tell it 
daily to my prospects. 
They can’t forget me! 
Write Autopoint Com- 
pany for their book “37 Sales Plans.” It’s free. 


autores at COMPANY, Dept. NW-11 
1801 Foster Avenue, Cuieags, ul. 













Better Pencil 


e 
To Get Facts Quickly “So? 
Why risk mistakes in word usage or handicap yourself by mistaken \ * 


information when it is so easy to be right? Be sure of your use of words, 
sure of your facts. Rely on the handiest of all reference works— 


Wesstrer’s CoLtieGiate 
Q Nevuam-bebster 


REG. US OAT OFF 
The best abridged dictionary. The largest of the Merriam-Webster 
abridgments. 1,268 pages; 1,700 illustration:; 106,000 entries with 
definitions, spelling, pronunciation, use. Many other helpful features. 
Thin-paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fabrikoid $5.00; Leather 
7.00; Pigskin, dark blue or natural, $8.50. Purchase of your 
bookseller or send order and remittance direct to the pub- 
lishers, or write for full information free. Get the Best. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
590 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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SURGERY :AmericanDoctorsLool; 
Into Glands, Cancers and Ulcers 


Sitting jauntily on top of each of his 
kidneys—like tiny, pea-sized tricorn 
hats—every man has an adrenal gland. 
To ferret out all the secrets held in 
these small yellowish organs, research- 
ers will probably spend more man-hours 
of work than the building of the huge 
Boulder Dam required. But bit by bit 
the legend grows. 

Doctors know, for example, that men, 
dogs, rats, mice—in fact any mam- 
malian life—die if the glands are 
removed. Endocrinologists—glandular 
specialists—know that each adrenal has 
two parts: One, the medulla, or core; 
the other, the cortex, or rind. Each has 
a different function. 

Under ordinary conditions’ the 
medulla is a sleepy, placid gland. But 
once a man gets angry or becomes 
emotionally upset, it works furiously— 
shooting its hormone, adrenalin, into 
the blood. This substance stimulates 
the heart, and increases the flow of 
blood to the seething brain, flailing 
arms and pumping lungs. In a pure 
extract form, doctors use it to revive 
waning pulses; they have even shot it 
directly into a dead heart to start that 
muscle working again. 


Cortin: Not until 1930 did research- 
ers isolate cortin, the hormone of the 
infinitely more complicated cortex. 
Slowly they discovered cortin’s func- 
tion. They found, for example, that an 
underactive adrenal cortex caused Ad- 
dison’s disease—the degenerative mal- 
ady marked by bronzed skin, nervous 
disorders, lassitude and finally coma 
and death. In less severe cases, it some- 
times kept children from maturing 
sexually and generally made adults 
frigid and impotent. 

An overactive cortex, they found, 
could change the sex of an unborn 
child from female to male. They found 
that in adults hyperactivity always 
shifted the gland’s host in a masculine 
direction. To men it dealt rumbling 
bass voices and beards that needed a 
twice-a-day shaving. It gave women 
deep voices and embarrassing facia! 
hair. 

Last week at the 25th annual clinical 
session of the American College of 
Surgeons in San Francisco, Dr. Frank 
Hinman of the University of California 
suggested a likely solution for this 
problem. 

He laid particular stress on women 
with overactive adrenals: “Such women 
are transformed emotionally, as well 
as physically and psychologically. They 
become indifferent toward men. Some 
begin to show abnormal interest in their 
own sex. All this is apt to cause grave 
derangement in marital life and family 
happiness.” 

Then the clinical Professor of Urology 
described an operation to relieve these 
symptoms—an operation as delicate as 
any of the 2,000 attending surgeons had 
ever known. 

He described how he made incisions 
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jn patients’ backs just under the kid- 
neys. Then, working with razor-fine 
scissors, Dr. Hinman snipped away as 
much as two-thirds of each gland’s 
cortex. Bodily secretion of cortin was 
thus cut appreciably. 

Patients registered almost miraculous 
changes. Excess hair disappeared and 
frigid women regained a warm femi- 
ninity. The doctor suggested that his 
operation would make bearded ladies 
of the circus lose their whiskers and 
their jobs. 


CANCER: Medicine has already set a 
criterion for the cancer cure it hopes 


WIDE WORLD 
Dr. R. B. Greenough: 


President for a Session 


one day to have. This potent substance 
of the future must prove itself by mak- 
ing cancerous growths disappear for at 
least five years. 


Such a five-year period expired some 
months ago for the curative method an- 
nounced late in 1929 by Drs. Walter B. 
Coffey, 67, and John D. Humber, 40, staff 
men at the Southern Pacific Railroad’s 
General Hospital in San Francisco. 


That year they told how they had 
discovered a hormone of the cortex of 
the adrenal glands. They were miserly 
with their information: They called it 
supracorcin and said it was secreted by 
the gland’s cortex. They theorized that 
the substance controlled the normal 
division of cells and cell growth; and 
that when there was an insufficiency of 
it in the body, cells were apt to grow 
wild and pile up into cancers. Their 
curative process consisted of a series of 
injections of their extract to restore the 
body’s proper hormone balance. 


The press, largely headed by Hearst 
newspapers, picked up the story and 
started a drab procession of people with 
inoperable cancers toward’ California. 
Last week Drs. Coffey and Humber, 
making their first appearance before 
a big medical society, reported on the 
fate of their patients. 

Particularly they reported on 1,040 
clearly diagnosed as hopelessly cancer- 
ous. By normal procedures, only 52—5 
per cent—could expect to survive five 
years. Out of the group at the Coffey- 
Humber clinic, 108 are still alive. Half 
of these survivors, they said, are posi- 
tively free of cancers. The others have 
inactive growths. 


Despite the hope in the figures, col- 
lege fellows maintained a frigid silence. 
To a man they refused comment. 


Utcers: Stomach ulcers present as 
knotty a problem as modern day doc- 
tors have to face. The troublesome, 
dangerous sores—apparently on the 
increase—are generally blamed on bad 
eating, bad drinking and the nervous 
strain of life in a noisy, fast moving, 
mechanized age. 

Five years ago Dr. Alton Ochsner, 
surgery director in the Tulane Medical 
School, began studying these open 
sores, generally found in the dome of 
the stomach. After scanning hundreds 
of case histories and watching scores 
of ulcer patients, he concluded the 
greatest causative factor was a con- 
stitutional predisposition to ulcers. Since 
no man could rid himself of such a 
predisposition, Dr. Ochsner started look- 
ing for a cure. 

For his San Francisco listeners last 
week he whittled his results into a few 
simple generalizations: 

Never, under any circumstances, smoke be- 
fore breakfast; also avoid smoking on an 
empty stomach. 

Reduce stomach acidity by eating light meals 
spaced two hours apart. 

Avoid roughage, condiments, alcohol and ex- 
cessive meat gorges—but eat anything else you 
want. 

Drink alkaline waters if you think they will 
have a beneficial psychological effect. But don’t 
expect any medicinal benefits. 

SKULL CANCER: Whenever doctors 
detect a bone cancer growing on the 


inside of the skull, they suggest im- | 


mediate surgery. They saw away the 
diseased section and graft a new piece 
of bone in its place. 


Calling this process bothersome, 
clumsy and unnecessary, Drs. O. W. 
Jones Jr. and Howard C. Naffziger, 
head of surgery at the University of 
California Medical School, last week 
described their new technique: 

First they locate the tumor, then saw 
out the disc of bone it is growing on. 
Next they scrape the cancer off the 
bone and toss the disc in a pot of boiling 
water to destroy any seedling cancer 
cells. 

If the tumor has injured brain cells 
—and they need time to heal—the doc- 
tors leave the hole in the skull open for 
a few weeks. Plopped back into place, 
the original bone disc then knits into 
the skull. If no brain injury exists, 
they restore it to place immediately. 


Bioop Pressure: For several years, 
Mayo clinicians have had a simple, 98 
per cent accurate test for human 
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The season's smartest 
sports jacket! Exclusive, curved coat- 
type sleeve! London pockets! Jack- 
knife pleated back! ‘Weskit’ length! 
Non-wrinkling! All wool. Knit-to-Fitl 
HOUND'S TOOTH as illustrated: Oxford Gray, 
Guardsman Blue, Polo Blue, Seal Brown $5.95 


SOLID COLOR: Platinum Gray, Navy, Powder 
Blue, Polo Blue, Seal Brown $5.95 
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Smart, sleek, provocative! Curved 

coat-type sleeves, jack-knife pleated 

back, button-flap London pockets! 

Finely tailored! Botany wool! 

Green, Blue, Oxford or Brown Heather; Cruiser 

Blue, Wine, Rust, Canary, White $5.95 
Ask your dealer for the CLIPPER! Or write 


us chest or bust measure, weight, color choice, 
and if man’s or woman's style desired. 
GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept.9 


San Francisco or 1410 Broadway, New York 
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HOW ANY MAN 
AROUND 50 CAN WIN 
BETTER HEALTH 


OON after you mail the coupon below, you 

will receive free, a copy of ‘‘Almost Any- 
body Can Be Well’’, an article which one of 
America’s famous authors wrote for The Amer- 
ican Magazine. This tells how a now inter- 
nationally-known clinie was started at Preston, 
near Hamilton, Ontario . . . how hundreds 
‘*half-sick and half-well’’ have gone through 
its front door, to come out later with renewed 
health. 
Send for this free article. Find out about 
the place where so many famous men and 
women have found new health. and strength, 
new joy in living. A pleasant resort, free from 
fads, and disinclined toward drugs and surgery. 
Located within a night's ride of 
most of the United States... 






up in the hills where winter 
months are exhilarating, yet 
quite as mild as in many parts 






Almost 


of the U.S.A. anybody 
All you risk is a stamp. You can be well 
will be subjected to no personal 

solicitation whatsoever. 


FREE--MAIL COUPON NOW 
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Preston Springs, Dept. B-1 








Preston, Ont., Canada. 

Please send me my free copy of the magazine 
article entitled ‘Almost anybody can be well.’? 
Name 

Address 
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LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we'll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
News- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 
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tendency toward high blood pressure. 
Doctors had patients lie still for half 
an hour. In this time pressure dropped 
to a minimum. Then the doctors 
plunged the right hand in ice water, 
meanwhile measuring blood pressure on 
the left arm. Invariably blood pressure 
shot up. If it dropped back to normal 
within two minutes, the subject might 
expect no later trouble. If it took 
longer, the seriousness of his predica- 
ment stood in proportion to time re- 
quired for the drop to normal. 

Last week Dr. S. Marx White, medical 
professor at the University of Minne- 
sota, described this test in introducing 
Dr. Alfred Adson of Mayo’s great 
Rochester, Minn. clinic. 

Dr. Adson has an operative technique 
to combat the effect of high blood pres- 
sure. To wide-eyed surgeons he meti- 
culously explained an operation few of 
them would care to attempt: an exten- 
sive, bilateral rhizotomy. In carrying 
this out, Dr. Adson literally. slits his 
patient’s back—following the line of the 
spinal column. Along the body’s main 
nerve trunk, he picks out nerve roots 
that feed blood vessels, and snips doz- 
ens of them. Results have been remark- 
ably good. The sympathetic nerves he 
cuts are those controlling muscular con- 
traction of blood vessels. As long as 
the nerves function, they keep vein and 
artery muscles taut—and so keep blood 
pressure up. Once severed, the muscles 
relax and stay relaxed. Blood pressure 
drops. 


THREE Men: At one moment last 
week the college had three elected 
presidents: Harvard’s great cancer 
specialist, Dr. Robert B. Greenough; 
Dr. Donald Church Balfour, one of the 
Mayo Clinic’s outstanding abdominal 
surgeons, and Dr. Eugene Hillhouse 
Pool, professor of clinical surgery at 
the Cornell Medical Center in New 
York. Dr. Greenough, white-haired 
and venerable, retired at the end of 
the session. Dr. Balfour will serve 
until the end of next year’s session; 
Dr. Pool’s term runs into 1937. 


+ 
MEDICINE: N. Y. Doctor Finally 


Discovered Common-Cold Bug 


For common colds some doctors pre- 
scribe cathartics, alkaline drinks, as- 
pirin and rest; others bluntly prescribe 
a dozen or so linen handkerchiefs. But 
no matter what cures doctors offer, or 
in what manner sufferers choose to 
dose themselves, the fact remains that 
the lowly cold represents the most ex- 
pensive disease in medicine’s catalogue. 
Every American citizen averages 
slightly better than two colds a year. 
These accounts for a $2,000,000,000 
annual time loss. 


The University of California, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins and the Rocke- 
feller Institute—common-cold research 
centers—all agree that two factors 
play major parts in a cold, one is virus- 
organisms invisible under the best mi- 
croscopes and so tiny they slither right 
through the finest-grained porcelain 
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These microbes deal out running 
noses, bleary eyes and wheezing lungs 
—and generally prepare the way for 
secondary invaders. These camp-fol- 
lowing bacteria—always present in the 
upper respiratory tract—include pneu- 
mococci, streptococci, staphylococci, 
pus bacilli and half a dozen others. 

Inability to isolate and cultivate the 
virus outside the human body has pro- 
vided the great stumbling block to a] 
common-cold research. Last week at 
the New York Academy of Medicine’s 
annual Graduate Fortnight, a capsule 
course to bring doctors up to date, Dr. 
Alphonse Raymond Dochez announced 
he had solved the problem. 

The 53-year-old researcher, Professor 
of Medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
outlined his technique. First he caught 
throat washings from cold sufferers. 
Then he filtered out bacteria and left 
the virus floating in the sterile water. 

Dr. Dochez next had to find at what 
temperature the viruses thrive and what 
they like to eat. He finally found that 
on a chicken embryo diet they multi- 
plied rapidly. Thus, for the first time 
in medical history, he cultivated the 
virus outside the body. 

Making a preventive vaccine is the 
next step; Dr. Dochez is already work- 
ing on it. First he will attenuate the 
virus by passing it through chim- 
panzees. To a vaccine made from these 
weakened microbes he will add a mix- 
ture of vaccines to fight the secondary 
invaders. 
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and Jesuit 


WAR: Archbishop 


Explain Pope’s Peace Prayer 


Last Christmas, when rumblings of 
nationalism charged the European air, 
Pope Pius XI uttered a warning: ‘We 
wish for peace. We bless peace. But 
if, in the future, there be some people 
possessed of a homicidal mania who 
wish to prepare for war, we shall have 
another prayer. This prayer will be: 
‘Destroy, O Lord, those who wish war!’” 

A few weeks later Italian troopships, 
laden with soldiers, airplanes, and all 
the modern devices of war, passed in 
endless procession across the blue 
Mediterranean. Mussolini began his 
conquest of Ethiopia. 

Cardinal Minoretti of Genoa saw no 
reason to question the Duce’s motive: 
“It is not up to us to judge, but simply 
to accept what is ordered by the 
supreme authorities of the State.” 

Cardinal Schuster of Milan con- 
sidered the war not only a patriotic but 
a spiritual duty: “We must cooperate 
with God in this national and Catholic 
mission . . . opening the doors of 
Ethiopia to the Catholic faith and 
Roman civilization.” 


From the Pope came neither praise 
nor direct criticism, but reiteration: 
“We pray for peace because we are 
the Vicar of Christ, who is the King of 
Peace.” 


Qa. 


on. 
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The war between highly civilized 
Italy and primitive Ethiopia horrified 
many Christians. Why, they asked, 
didn’t the Pope stop it? Is he not the 
spiritual leader of the Italian people ? 
He condemned socialism as anti-Chris- 
tian; is war less worthy of condem- 
nation ? 

The British Weekly—“A Journal of 
Social and Christian Progress’’—wished 
His Holiness would “rise up and say: 
‘THIS WAR IS WRONG, and no good 
Catholic can countenance it.’ Such a 
declaration would require courage. It 
might split Catholicism. It might lead 
to a persecution of the Church. The 
Papacy might fall. But it would end 
the war. And if it were the end of the 
Pope it would be a glorious end.” 

When other church papers echoed 
these sentiments Mgr. Arthur Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster and head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
made a reply. His Grace—Apostolic 
Delegate in Africa from 1930 to 1934— 
felt certain the Pope hates with all his 
heart the “scientific slaughter” in 
Africa. But the London prelate ex- 
plained: “Well, what can the Pope do 
to prevent this or any other war? He 
is a helpless old man with a small 
police force to guard himself, to guard 
the priceless treasures of the Vatican, 
and to protect his diminutive State...” 

The Church Times considered the 
Archbishop’s explanation “‘amazing.” To 
the Anglican weekly it showed “the 
nemesis of temporal power—Christ’s 
Viceregent ‘on earth, a timid old man, 
fearful of his life and his treasures, 
terrorized into silence.” The magazine 
wished Pius XI were made of sterner 
stuff like some of his predecessors: 
Gregory VII who denounced Henry IV, 
Alexander III who checkmated Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, and Gregory IX who 
defied Frederick II. 

Last week an American apologist of 
the Pope’s war stand appeared. In 
America, New York Jesuit weekly, the 
Rev. John LaFarge, S. J., an associate 
editor, wrote “Why the Pope is Im- 
partial.” Father LaFarge—a son of 
John LaFarge, the famous painter, and 
uncle of Oliver LaFarge, the novelist— 
found the answer “a very simple one”: 

“The Pope has set before himself to 
put an end to all war; and that the 
shortest path to this is complete con- 
centration on the one supreme goal, to 
do away with war as an impossible 
solution, under the extraordinary con- 
ditions of the modern world, for the 
settlement of any differences whatso- 
ever. 

“Those who murmur that the Pope 
does not demand more of an instant 
‘showdown,’ we can remind that the 
Pope, being a human being in a world 
of human beings, must contend with 
two fearful obstacles . . . There is the 
completely secularized State, which 
places the clammy hand of oblivion on 
the Pope’s words, which perverts and 
misinterprets all that savors of super- 
natural principle. There is unfortunate- 
ly the nationalist spirit that has crept 
into the lives of Catholics, which makes 
them conform to ideologies that con- 
tradict Christian ideals, and separates 
them antecedently into opposite camps.” 
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DURANTY: Red-Tinged Leaves 
From a Reporter’s Notebook 


I WRITE AS I PLEASE. By Walter Duranty. 
342 pages, 100,000 words. Index, Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $3. 


In 1920, The New York Times’s Bal- 
tic representative, Walter Duranty, “re- 
garded the Bolsheviks as enemies of 
God and man,” he writes in this book of 
post-war experiences. Then he crossed 
the previously-closed Russian border 
to report American relief activities. 
Two years later, as regular Moscow 
correspondent, he showed so much 
sympathy that Heywood Broun, who 
has often patronized radical band- 
wagons, accused him of “writing 
editorials disguised as news dispatches.” 

American attitudes changed slowly. 
But finally, at a private lunch in July, 
1932, the new Presidential candidate, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, calmly heard 
Duranty refer to “sentimental prejudice 
against the U.S.S.R. and that kind of 
nonsense—if you don’t mind my using 
the word nonsense.” 

“I think your word is apt,” replied 
the Democratic nominee. In No- 
vember, 1933, his administration recog- 
nized the 16-year-old Soviet. 

This book shows how the correspond- 
ent—and his readers—learned to take 
communism at its face value. Duranty 
begins with the Balkan “Mad Hatter’s 
Teaparty,” which he covered in 1920. 
Germans, Letts, Ples, Esthonians, and 
White Russians were independently 
fighting the Reds. To reporters, the 
era was “like the old times on the 
French front, when stories wrote them- 
selves, all full of color and fire.” 


CompuicaTions: But in Russia— 
where the executives suspected capital- 
istic writers in general and Duranty in 
particular because of previous un- 
favorable dispatches—the stories went 
into hiding. The conscientious report- 
er had to explain to readers not only 
fresh complications like Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy, but everything that 
had happened during the two years 
while Russia was closed to the news- 
paper men. 

Now he goes over the ground with 
the advantage of fourteen years’ per- 
spective. His running account of “the 
bad years” of 1921-1922, of Lenin’s 
death, and of the political changes that 
have followed it, throws more light on 
the social experiment than a shelf-full 
of scholarly treatises. 


Post-Mortems: The author seasons 
his commentary with many personal 
items about newspaper colleagues, silly 
American tourists and Russian damsels. 
Unblushingly he corrects mistakes that 
appeared in his articles. Two ironic 
incidents inspire prose poems “in the 
e e cu..mings manner.” 

In discussing the value of com- 
munism, he admits that “I generally see 
too many sides of a question to be quite 
sure which one of them is true.” He 
believes, however, “the U.S.S.R. is 
only just beginning to exercise its tre- 
mendous potentialities.” 

And for the United States, he pre- 
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“CHANNEL sor" 
We artists have 


never before 
advertised our own 


ORIGINAL 
ETCHINGS 


Forty of America’s most distin- 
guished artists are contributing their 
talents to an unusual new program, 
made possible only by present con- 
ditions. To stimulate national inter- 
est in fine art ownership, and to 
enable lovers of fine prints to obtain 
them at hitherto unheard of low 
prices, this group has now formed 
Associated American Artists. 

Etchings by the undersigned inter- 
nationally known artists, when bought 
through ordinary art channels, sell 
regularly at eighteen to thirty-six 
dollars each. This new cooperative 
plan, however, has reduced the price 
to only Five Dollars each. 

Each print is a genuine original 
etching, perfect in every respect and 
signed by the artist—not a commer- 
cial reproduction of any sort. Editions 
are strictly limited, after which the 
plates are destroyed. Some of these 
prints have already increased in bid 
market-value to several times their 
cost. Five have been included among 
the Fifty Best Prints of the Year. 
We will at any time buy back any 
print in good condition, and pay at 
least the $5 you paid for it. 

The etchings now offered are ready 
for framing or for the collector’s 
portfolio. They embrace a_ wide 
variety of marine, landscape, sport- 
ing, nature, and character studies—in 
techniques ranging from the finest of 
the classic to the most desirable of 
the modern schools. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


attractively illustrating photo- 
graphically the prints now available, 
and containing biographical data on 
each artist’s career and awards, will 
be sent upon receipt of ten cents in 
stamps to cover postage charges. 


THE ARTISTS 


Loren Barton Gordon Grant Jerome Myers 
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Philip Cheney Andrew Karoly Henry Pitz 

John Costigan Robert Lawson Chauncey Ryder 

John Steuart Curry W R. Loch Margery Ryerson 
Lewis Daniel * Luigi Lucioni George Shorey 


Adolph Dehn Margaret Manuel Yngve E. Soderberg 


Christian Dull Joseph Margulies Louis Szanto 
Churchill Ettinger Earl McKinng Clara Tice 
Don Freeman Tra Moskowitz C. Jac. Young 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Address: Studio 311 
366 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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scribes an original panacea. Socialism, 
even of a New Deal variety, will not 
work here, he thinks. But compulsory 
capitalistic imsurance might provide 
social security. He suggests that “‘every- 
one in receipt of income, salary, or 
wages from whatever source be com- 
pelled by law to take out insurance 
against the loss of a fixed proportion of 
said income” through sickness, acci- 
dent, or death. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Glamour of 


War, After Reams on Its Horror 


SAVAGE SQUADRONS. By Sergei Kournakoff. 
354 pages, 73,000 words. Hale, Cushman & 
Flint, Boston, $2.75. 

A MAN IN ARMS. Anonymous, 373 pages, 62,- 
000 words. Julian Messner, New York. $2. 


Last week, as most of the world’s 
statesmen were begging for peace, pub- 
lishers released two veterans’ books in 
praise of war. ' 


Sergei Kournakoff, who wrote “Sav- 
age Squadrons,” joined the Imperial 
Cossacks in 1914 and spent the next six 
years fighting Austrians and Bolsheviki. 
With schoolboy gusto he reports gallant 
cavalry charges and regimental parties 
—minimizing the less tasty side of mod- 
ern war. At the end he boasts that his 
10-year-old son wants to die on a bat- 
tlefield. 


The anonymous American author of 
“A Man in Arms” had many lucky 
breaks and one bad one during the war. 
With a captain’s commission he cheer- 
fully left wife and daughter, survived 
heavy fire on the French and Italian 
fronts, caught a spy and broke many 
hearts behind the lines—and finally 
went home a severe casualty. An odor 
of self-satisfaction pervades his me- 
moirs. 


MRS. ASTOR’S HORSE. By Stanley Walker. 
312 pages, 60,000 words. Index. Stokes, 
New York. $3, F 

The former city editor of The New 

York Herald Tribune, now of The New 

Yorker staff, parades a pack of public- 

ity hounds, among them ex-Mayor 

Walker, Sally Rand, Mae West, Bernarr 

Macfadden, Daddy Browning, Aimee 

Semple McPherson, and the radio ad- 

vertisers who praise laxatives. Stale 

news stories brightly rewritten. 


I BREAK STRIKES. By Edward Levinson. 306 
pages, 66,000 words. Illustrations, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index. McBride, New York. $2.50. 


Detailed, racy history of the strike- 
breaking army of “General” Pearl L. 
Bergoff, otherwise known as the “Red 
Demon.” 

Levinson, labor editor of The New 
York Post, names twenty ex-convicts 
who have worked for the Bergoff Serv- 
ice Bureaus, and describes the personal 
characteristics, spying methods, and 
battle tactics of “finks’’ (professional 
strikebreakers). ‘“‘There’s not a city I 
haven’t broken a strike in,” said Berg- 
off last year. 


VALIANT IS THE WORD FOR CARRIE. By 
Barry Benefiel. 292 pages, 60,000 words. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $2. 


Refreshing novel, in spite of an old- 
fashioned heroine: the good-hearted 
woman with an evil reputation. Carrie, 
the bad woman of a Louisiana steam- 
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boat town, makes over her life by adopt- 
ing a stray boy and girl and taking 
them to New York where she carves 
out a respectable place for herself as 
“Mme. Dessolles,” dry-cleaner. 


THE MARCH OF MAN. Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Isaac J, Cox, and Lawrence H. 
Dawson. Maps, Index, Time-Charts, 
trations. Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 
Chicago. $12. 

Visual history. A 96-page historical 
atlas precedes seven ingenious time- 
charts. By means of parallel vertical 
columns, the charts show what has been 
happening at the same time in different 
parts of the world during the last 6,935 
years. 


“es 

THROUGH FORBIDDEN TIBET. By Harri- 
son Forman. 272 pages, 74.000 words. In- 
dex, Illustrations, Longmans, New York. 
$3.50. 


Adventures of a lone explorer in “the 
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forbidden land.” Six years ago Harri- 
son Forman started selling American 
war planes to the Chinese Government. 
When its money got scarce, he decided 
to explore Tibet. Bandits shot up his 
two first expeditions, so he went in alone 
—with a pack-horse, surveying instru- 
ments, three cameras, five guns, and 
negotiable knickknacks for barter. He 
saw the hammered-gold roofs of the 
monasteries, fought bandits, and took 
rides with Ab Zee, the keen-eyed, 20- 
odd-year-old “Robber Queen” of the 
Ngoloks. His unpretentious, chatty book 
gives a clear picture of the country and 
its people. 


STALIN. By Henri Barbusse. 283 pages, 60,- 
(00 words. Index, Illustrations. Macmillan, 
Wew York, $3. 

In 1915 the disillusioned French sol- 
dier, Henri Barbusse, gained sudden 
fame by writing a realistic anti-war 
novel, “Under Fire.” After the Armi- 
stice he joined the Communist Party and 
went to Russia, “my true class father- 
land.” His last book, a passionate 
biography finished just before his death 
two months ago, will make no big 
splash. It furnishes some enlighten- 
ing anecdotes about the Soviet party 
boss, but no real news. And its com- 
ments on communism are relentlessly 
partisan. 
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Bank Note: In Federal Court at 
Davenport, Iowa, V. C. Hochstetter. 
banker, asked Judge Charles A. Dewey 
to excuse him from jury duty because 
he was too busy. “What!” oxclaimeg 
Judge Dewey, “a banker busy? You're 
excused—by all means.” 

Bunnies: Near Mexico City, Abra- 
ham Esquivel Estrada went rabbit 
hunting. So numerous were his prey 
Estrada put down his gun and decided 
to catch them by hand. Along skipped 
the rabbits, stumbled over the gun, dis- 
charged it, and seriously wounded Es- 
trada. 

Carsick: In Detroit, Peter Beck, 
charged with drunken driving, came up 
before Judge John J. Maher. “TI’ll never 
take another drink ... I'll never drive 
again. Please take my license away. 
Take my car, too! Please, judge, I 
mean what i say.” Judge Maher ruled: 
“It’s your first offense . . . You seem 
penitent ... I'll find you not guilty.” 

DipLomacy: Jerry Yee Woo is not 
only a laundryman and a candidate for 
the Charlestown, Mass., city council, 
but a practical man as well. In his 
laundry window hung a sign: “If you 
can’t give me your vote, give me your 
washing.” 

Post-Mortem: The Eastnor Town- 
ship, Ont., Municipal Board has de- 
posited in a bank a gift of $2 from 
William L. Currie. The day Mr. Currie 
dies the money plus interest will pay 
for a hall for a night of dancing and 
merry-making. 

PRINCIPLE: June 5, James Wilson, 
Negro, was jailed at Columbus, Ohio, 
on an intoxication charge. Buddies 
warned him to sign no papers. Last 
week Wilson was asked to sign a 
recognizance bond which would mean 
his freedom. He refused. 

SpeciAL HaAnpLING: At the Navy- 
Notre Dame game in Baltimore, when 
Mrs. W. M. Hopkins discovered a letter 
she forgot to mail, she turned to Post- 
master General James Farley, sitting 
beside her. “Will you be kind enough 
to mail it for me?” she asked. “It will 
be a pleasure,” replied Mr. Farley. “I 
and the United States postal depart- 
ment are at your service.” 

Fry CycLe: The National Youth Ad- 
ministration has put five students to 
work at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas. In day and night 
watches they will keep minute tabs on 
the birth, early childhood, adolescence, 
social activity, and full maturity of the 
common housefly. 

DEBATABLE: After long debate the 
Seattle, Wash., School Board decided 
that football receives too much emphasis 
in the local high schools, that debating 
should receive more. After further de- 
bate, the board voted in a body to at- 
tend the next high school football game. 
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Life rolls along today in the Cognac region of France much as it 


did one hundred and seventy years ago. Today, as then, accepted 
vinegrowers trundle their choice crus to the Hennessy warehouses, 
where they are skillfully blended and stored to await the magic 
mellowing of time. And today, as then, the bouquet and “clean” 
taste of Hennessy make it the preferred liqueur everywhere . . - 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 
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DuRING fall and winter months pavements are 

" : often slippery with rain, ice and snow and it is important 
that you have the safest tires you can buy. Tests by a 

leading university show that Firestone High Speed 
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